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Here is truly a book that is simpli- 
fied, streamlined, and modernized. 


It is designed for scientific, logical, 
efficient, and simple presentation. 
Its wide use is proof of ‘its suc- 
cess. The vocabulary is simple 
and nontechnical. The principles 
are gradually unfolded and ex- 
panded through a series of cycles. 


BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 









The terminology. procedures, sta- 
tionery, and business forms that 
are used and 
strictly standard. 


illustrated are 
All procedures 
are in accord with the require- 
of the Federal Internal 
Revenue Code and are in har- 
mony with recognized accounting 
practices. 
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an CPRACTICE 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and correlates all the related 
secretarial and general office skills ani knowledges that are necessary in a 
well-founded training program for office occupations. The separate isolated 
skills and knowledges gained in other courses are woven into a realistic new 
pattern with additional skills and knowledges. 


There is a functional integration of the subject matter and the problems. Each 
unit is built around related subject matter with emphasis on applying school 
skills and knowledges to job situations. The activity materials with each part 
in each unit help to carry out this plan of integration. 


End-of-chapter material consists of text questions, questions for discussion, 
written exercises, and problems. The ex- 
ercises and problems can be completed on 
regular stationery, but an optional work- 


book is available. 


Besides the integrated textbook, you may 
obtain a workbook, a series of tests, a filing 
practice outfit, and a final examination in 
filing. 


The filing outfit contains ten jobs providing 
laboratory work for twelve, sixteen, or 
twenty-one hours. Materials consist cf 
index cards, folders, division cards, 
gummed labels, correspondence, and all 
other necessary supplies. 
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Superior Teaching 


A superior teacher is a responsible individual. He develops and follows a 
strict code of ethics. He believes that he must do as good a job as he possibly 
can regardless of what subject he is teaching. He is forever searching for ideas 
that will improve his presentation. As long as he stays in the profession his 
sole aim is to help students attain those ideas and skills that make good citizens, 
both socially and economically. 


1. He does not condemn a student to failure for the entire semester on the 
basis of work done in the first six weeks. This is the orientation period; the 
introduction to the course acting as a foundation for future learning. 


2. He does not sit at his desk while students struggle with an assignment. 
He moves about the room explaining, demonstrating, and showing. He secures 
and maintains interest by always giving encouragement. 


3. He does not use the IQ of the student as the basis for the grade given for 
the semester. He realizes that the IQ indicates only the ability of the student 
to read and interpret; his grade is given for achievement. 


4. He does not give a test merely for the sake of recording a grade. His tests 
are carefully constructed on the basis of the objectives that he wants the stu- 
dents to accomplish. Each question on the test relates to a particular objective. 


5. He does not just offer a course because his principal asks him to do so. 
He organizes and plans each course carefully even though his special interest 
may lie in another subject. His classes are conducted according to recognized 
principles of good teaching. 


6. He does not limit his reading and study to one or two subjects of special 
interest. He reads the entire field of business education believing that he will 
be a better teacher by knowing the entire field. 


7. He does not allow personal feelings to enter into a professional disagree- 
ment. He can agree with a person’s philosophy and dislike him personally or 
he can disagree with a person’s philosophy and like him personally. 

8. He does not stick to one teaching practice year after year. He experi- 


ments and revises his procedures so that his presentation is as effective as he 
possibly can make it. 


9. He does not avoid teachers’ meetings and conventions. He is loyal in 
attendance and always seeking new methods and ideas. He realizes that strong 
teacher organizations constitute a strong voice in the improvement of the 
entire teaching profession. 


To be a superior teacher, you must believe in the teaching profession. You 
either like or dislike the profession. If you dislike it, then get out of it. You 
won’t be happy in any teaching situation and you won't be able to do a superior 
job of teaching. The teaching profession will progress only as more people are 
sold on the profession to the extent that they will be superior in the classroom. 


Leng Ht ecsianieiiaee 


George W. Anderson, president of Tri-State Business 
Education Association; School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Suggested Standards for 
Beginning Office Jobs 


The National Office Management Association recently completed a study 
of vocational requirements containing suggested standards for beginning 


office jobs. 


This was published as a special bulletin, “‘Survey Summary 


No. 10, 1950,” by the National Office Management Association, 132 W. Chelten 


Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


(Single copy price to schools 50 


cents; discounts are given on larger quantities.) 


A NOMA study has attempted to answer 
the question, “What are the practical voca- 
tional requirements for certain beginning 
office jobs?” The three types of beginning 
office jobs selected for study were: (1) be- 
ginning stenographers, (2) beginning file 
clerks, (3) beginning key-driven calculating 
machine operators. After the study was 
completed among 971 companies in the 
United States and 88 in Canada, the survey 
committee attempted to interpret the in- 
formation and to present some “emerging 
standards.” Here are those standards with 
part of the comment pertaining to them: 


THE EMERGING STANDARDS 


While in several of the jobs beginning 
requirements were nearly the same as those 
reported by school authorities for the apti- 
tudes and abilities of school graduates, office 
executives in some cases reported proficiency 
standards for beginning jobs somewhat 
higher than the reported abilities of school 
graduates. This disparity was most marked 
in the stenographic section for proficiency, 
where the reports of office executives indi- 
cated that beginning requirements in offices 
were in some cases 60 per cent higher than 
reported abilities of school graduates. As 
the earlier comment above indicated, it may 
very well be that the beginning requirements 
reported by office executives reflect not 
actually the product of the schools, but 
rather the abilities of those persons going 
into jobs on a first tenancy basis in a given 
company; that is, because of a rather heavy 
preponderance numerically of small com- 
panies, which may hire more or less experi- 
enced first tenants, stated beginning require- 
ments may be rather higher than the abilities 
of school graduates. 

This point of view is further strengthened 
by an analysis of returns made in the NOMA 
office; this analysis indicated that, all other 
things being equal, as the size of a reporting 
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company increased the beginning require- 
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ments for proficiency in the stenographic job | 


decreased to the point where the job more 


| 
| 


nearly met the reported abilities of the | 


school graduates. This condition strengthens 
the point of view that the larger companies 
tend to be more realistic in their job defini- 
tions for beginning stenographers, especially 
in the “proficiency” attributes. 

The NOMA National Vocational Require- 


ments Committee studied surveys which | 


had been made in the educational field, 
surveys by NOMA chapters, and informa- 
tion from business organizations and em- 
ployers. It studied, too, the results of this 
Vocational Requirements Survey, and in the 
light of that study it attempts in the emerg- 
ing standards section of this Survey Sum- 
mary to outline realistic standards for certain 
beginning jobs. The Committee recognizes 
that conditions vary widely between geo- 
graphic localities, and that even in the same 
locality, the standards of attainment of 
school graduates may vary within certain 
limits. Moreover, the qualities and abilities 
of graduates from different schools in even 
the same areas may differ widely. 
Suggested standards for beginning jobs, if 
they are to help attain a gradually increasing 
level of proficiency in offices, should be 
planned realistically from the point of view 
of time. With this thought in mind, the 
National Vocational Requirements Com- 
mittee has developed three tables; one for 
the stenographic job, one for the job of file 
clerk, and one for the key-driven calculating 
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operator job. These tables suggest a stand- | 


ard for the now, one which may be cdtainable 
in 1953, and a possible “ultimate” standard, 
which may be attained in 1960. It stands to 
reason that proficiency attributes of our 
school graduates cannot at the time they 
leave the school be as developed as perhaps 
they will be after a year or two of job train- 
ing and seasoning; and it should be kept in 
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mind that as betterment occurs in perform- 
| ance, financial reward to the worker is bound 
to follow, since he becomes more valuable 
to his company as he increases his abilities. 

The following table sets forth the sug- 
gested proficiency standards for beginning 
| stenographers. It cannot be too strongly 


pointed out that these suggested standards 
are minimum standards of attainment; it is 
suggested that, while the tables indicate 
modest time limits, office executives, in test- 
ing applicants, test for a long enough period 
of time to eliminate the possible peaks of 
excellence for short bursts of speed. 


| SUGGESTED PROFICIENCY STANDARDS FOR BEGINNING STENOGRAPHER: 


Shorthand Transcription Transcription 
Typing* Writing From Notest From Machines§ 
The Standard Now (1950)....... 45 WPMT 80 WPM 30 WPM 34 of a cylinder per hour 
| The Standard in 19538........... 55 WPM 100 WPM 35 WPM 1 cylinder per hour 
| The 1960 Standard............. 70 WPM 120 WPM 45 WPM 1% cylinders per hour 


*1'yping of straight copy material for 10-minute period, with 6 errors or less. 


tWords per minute 


| keystrokes or other units of measurement may be more accurate. 


- standard 5-stroke word; this unit of measurement is used because it is most comprehensible to most people 


j tV'ranscription of unfamiliar material for 10-minute period, of mailable quality. 
§Cylinders approximately 10-12 letters, normal 2-3 paragraphs. 


Education Required: High School. 


hand Co-ordination. 
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The Standard Now (1950)... 
The Standard in 1953..... 
The 1960 Standard. . 


*A pproximately one guide for each 30 cards. 
tA pprorimately 24 guides per drawer. 


Education Required: High School. 


Physical Characteristics: Apparent Good Health, Good Vision with or without glasses, Good Hearing, Eye- 


Mental Characteristics: Spelling, Grammar, Accuracy, Adaptability. 


5” xz 3" Cards 844" 2 11” Sheets 


Alphabetically* Alphabetically t 
150 per hr. 100 per hr. 
200 per hr. 150 per hr. 
300 per hr. 250 per hr. 


Physical Characteristics: Apparent Good Health, Good Vision with or without glasses, Tall Enough to Use 
| ‘Top File Drawer, Ability to Stand and Stoop for Long Periods. 


/ 
SUGGESTED PROFICIENCY STANDARDS FOR BEGINNING KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATING 


MACHINE OPERATOR: 


Addition* 
The Standard Now (1950)............. 50 
The Standard in 1953................. 60 
i la ee 70 


The 1960 Standard..... 


Multiplication t Subtractiont Division§ 
300 250 125 
400 300 150 
550 400 175 


*Addition: An item consists of a column of 30 figures of 3 to 5 digits per figure, added per hour. 
tMultiplication: Number of items (problems) of 3 digits times 3 digits to 5 digits times 5 digits, multiplied per hour. 
tSubtractjgn: Number of problems of 4 to 6 digits less 3 digits to 6 digits, subtracted per hour. 

§Division: Number of problems of 4 to & digits divided by 3 to & digits, divided per hour. 


Education Required: High School (Special Calculating Machine Courses Desirable). 


Physical Characteristics: Apparent Good Health, Good Vision with or without glasses, Eye-hand Co- 


ordination, Finger Dexterity. 


| Mental Characteristics: Accuracy, Concentration, Able to Work Well Under Pressure, Adaptability, Mathe- 


| matically Apt. 
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Miake Use of Your 
Reeent Graduates 


by GALEN 


Do you remember how-sentimental you felt 
about the old school on the day you gradu- 
ated from high school; how all the trials and 
unpleasant experiences seemed to fade away 
and how you felt a warm glow as you visu- 
alized the old building, your classrooms, and 
your teachers? This capacity of the human 
organism to remember the pleasant experi- 
ences and forget the unpleasant experiences 
probably causes you even today to have a 
slight feeling of nostalgia toward your high 
school alma mater. 

Filled with this same feeling of good will, 
your students enter the offices of the com- 
munity and do credit to the training they 
received in school by the successes they 
attain on the job. Thrilled by their ability 
to actually hold a job, their feeling of good 
will toward the school and their business 
training is intensified for a year or so before 
the depressing effect of routine begins to 
appear and their zest for the job tapers off. 

Let us shift the scene now to the seniors 
in your school who will soon be leaving to 
take their places in the business life of your 
community. These students are torn be- 
tween two emotions. On the one hand, they 
are tired of school after twelve consecutive 
years and are bursting with the desire to 
get a job and earn their own spending money. 
Opposed to this feeling is that of apprehen- 
sion towards what lies beyond graduation. 
Students question their abilities to compete 
with adults and to perform satisfactorily on 
a job. During this period the teachers are 
relatively ineffective either in assuring 
students that they will be successful, or in 
encouraging them to work harder in school 
so as to be adequately prepared to assume 
a position in an office. Long familiarity with 
teachers has developed a certain degree of 
disbelief, if not contempt, for the teacher’s 
exhortations of what the students will need 
to succeed on the job. Adolescents are much 
more susceptible to the views and opinions 
of their friends and classmates during this 
stage of their development than they are to 
those of adults. This attitude is only too 
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familiar to teachers as they watch their 
students copying each other’s mannerisms, 


eae 8 Ar 
peculiarities in dress and speech, and doing ea 
all sorts of queer things to gain the approval pa 
of their fellow teen-agers. , 
al . : hore te 
Ihe advisable procedure for teachers to 
follow is to bring together the senior stu- hn 
dents and recent graduates now on the job, ni 
On one side are your recent graduates who a 
are experiencing the first thrills of success on r 
a job and on the other side are your present th 
seniors who seem immune to your teaching 
efforts but who could be tremendously in- th 
fluenced by your recent graduates, many of " 
whom your present seniors know personally ns 
° ys 
and consider as schoolmates. 
Your graduates would like to come back § 2 
e: ay x ; in 
to visit their high school, but many of them §. 
: in 
feel that perhaps they would not be too th 





welcome in a busy school. From the brusque 
treatment often accorded such returning 
graduates, they have some basis for reticence 
about such a visit. “Hello, Mary, glad to 
see you. What are you doing now? Swell! 
I knew you could do it! Excuse me, now, 
I have to see what some of my students are 
doing down in room blank.”” Have you ever 
been guilty of a reception such as this? 

One effective way of using a graduate is to 
plan to have him as a resource person in a 
particular class on a designated day. A 
cordial invitation should be extended to the 
graduate to be at your room at a definite 
time. A call to his employer will readily 
obtain permission for absence from the job 
for a specified time. The invitation to the 
graduate should explain that you do not 
expect him to make a speech, and it should 
indicate the type of information about office 
procedures that you would like for him to 
give your class. The class should prepare 4 
series of questions to ask the graduate. This 
question period can then be followed witha 
discussion, the visitor serving as the “aw 
thority,” and the teacher serving as the 
moderator. 

I think you will find that using your recent 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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The Problem of Improving the Training 
of Employable Personalities 


by MRS. VIRGINIA REVA 

COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


Mrs. Reva describes some classroom procedures used by 
her to help students develop desirable personality traits. 


An enormous task faces every teacher who is 
responsible for developing a well-integrated, 
employable personality. Among business 
teachers, and especially among secretarial 
practice teachers, this problem is intensified. 
In my own classes I have used various tech- 
niques, some of which have brought gratify- 
ing results. Perhaps other teachers will be 
able to use them, with modifications to suit 
their own needs. 

It has long been known that proficiency in 
the skills is not enough if an employee is to 
succeed, but it is only in recent years that 
shhoolmen and _ businessmen have _ co- 
operated actively in developing the well- 
integrated personality who has occupational 
intelligence and who satisfies the needs of 
the business world today. 

It is recognized that many private colleges 
have testing, selection, and guidance pro- 
grams that screen the weaker students by 
holding to strict entrance requirements. The 
placement problem has thereby been mini- 
mized because only the able students were 
permitted to enter in the first place. 

Those of us who teach in public high 
schools and in the state-supported colleges 
and universities are frequently required to 
admit nearly all students despite the fact 
that their ages and capabilities may vary 
widely. It is, therefore, up to us to assist 
all who enter to explore and develop their 
capacities to the limit. Let us see how this 
can be done. 

Nearly every school maintains some type 
of testing program, depending upon its 
individual needs. Over a period of years we 
have seen that the correlation between 
prediction and achievement scores is remark- 
ably high. The high school teacher has the 
grade school scores to investigate. The 
college instructor has the high school grades 
to study. Recommendations by former 
— and administrators are also avail- 
able. 

In the event that a student shows no 
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adaptability toward the work that he is 
studying, or if he shows a marked interest 
in a field other than the one in which he is 
engaged, the student should be consulted. 
In my own case as counselor and teacher, I 
sometimes find that a student is truly in- 
terested in business education, but that 
other pressures are being exerted upon him. 
I investigate and solve the problem if 
possible. Improper housing, poor health, 
financial worries, parental difficulties, and 
numerous other personal strains distract the 
student from time to time. Here is the 
opportunity for the trained, sympathetic 
counselor or teacher to be of great help in 
assisting the student to correct the situation 
or to adjust to it, as the case may be. Here, 
too, is a point that we who are developing 
employable personalities must not forget: 
the student who is striving to develop must 
be aided in the process of analyzing and 
settling his own problems. The problems 
must never be settled for him. He must do 
his own thinking; he must make his own 
decisions. Self-dependence must be de- 
veloped if any lasting results are to be ob- 
tained. He will soon be on his own in his 
chosen field. We can and should help him 
to see the way, but he must do his own 
growing. 

Students must know what we mean by an 
employable personality. Probably some of 
them do, but others do not. In the secre- 
tarial practice class, for example, I distribute 
self-rating charts to each person. Students 
usually do a rather poor job of self-evaluation 
on the first day or during the first week, but 
they are at least awakened to a recogniza- 
tion of specific goals. During the first week 
I conduct a discussion concerning the traits 
of an employable personality. I call for a 
list of traits to be handed in by each student; 
then I tabulate the results on the black- 
board. At the same time I stimulate dis- 
cussion about points on which we are all 
agreed. I emphasize the features that they 
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are likely to forget or to minimize. I also 
tell them of the widely-quoted findings of 
M. Chandler Hunt:! 

Among employees who were released from their jobs, 

10.1% were deficient in specific skills, but 89.9% 

showed deficiencies in character traits. Of those who 

failed to receive promotions, 23.5% had short- 
comings in specific skills, whereas 76.5% were 
retarded in advancing due to character traits. 

Among the desirable traits that students 
usually list and want to discuss are: tact, 
poise, judgment and office conduct, dependa- 
bility, command of English, initiative, the 
ability to accept criticism, punctuality, the 
ability to co-operate, honesty, health, pen- 
manship, suitable and becoming dress, 
manners, hobbies, and skills. 

The items need not be listed nor discussed 
in any definite order. All traits are im- 
portant, and a more spirited discussion 
results when I permit discussion to follow a 
natural path. The students assume the lead. 
I merely guide and correlate. 

Many interesting answers are evoked when 
I ask such questions as: 

“Why is a tactful person likely to succeed?” 

“Why is a conscientious person of more value to a 

firm?” 

“Would you entrust confidential information or semi- 

administrative jobs to someone who is not discreet?” 

“What does poise really mean? 

be done to acquire it?” 


What exactly can 


“Why does it really matter whether an employee 
can speak intelligently and spell correctly?” 


The list can be extended indefinitely to 
include all of the points that have .been 
listed on the blackboard. Following are 
some salient points that I present for group 
discussion : 

Good judgment and an understanding of 
office conduct. I use a leading question such 
as: “In what types of situations is an em- 
ployee called upon to exercise judgment?” 
This stimulates a great variety of answers 
as students individually view themselves as 
clerical workers, secretaries, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, credit managers, and others — 
all confronted with different aspects of 
problems that demand clear thinking. The 
students realize that good judgment is in- 
volved in a hundred instances every day. 
It implies the ability to plan one’s work, to 
finish work according to schedule, to handle 
callers effectively, to decide when and how to 
interrupt the employer in conference, to 
decide when and by what method to send 
urgent mail and messages, to decide when 
to extend credit and when to withhold it, 
and so forth. 


During such a discussion, I introduce the 
subject of office conduct. A person who 
lacks good judgment will fail to observe the 
rules of good conduct. The gossiper, the 
informer, the show-off, the flirt, the chatter. 
box, the chronic complainer, and the self. 
styled comedian are parasites who are 
quickly eliminated from the personnel of 
reputable and dynamic firms. 

Students are encouraged to discuss the 
scope of the word honesty. It includes much 
more than the careful handling of money, 
It applies to the appropriating for personal 
use of all office supplies, such as stationery, 
stamps, rubber bands, telephone, and all 
other property of the firm. The borrowing 
of supplies, the exchange of clothing, and 
various types of “freedom” so prevalent in 
schools and colleges tend to develop an 
easy-going attitude among students who 
later find it extremely difficult to adjust 
themselves to a_ standard of absolute 
honesty. In keeping with this principle, | 
insist that students bring their own supplies 
to class so that they will learn to work 
independently right from the start. Although 
it is true that some workers rise so late that 
they have to finish dressing and combing 
their hair after they get to work, it is also 
true that such people rarely hold their jobs, 
or if they do, they are never promoted. To 
waste time by taking prolonged rest periods, 
to read books, and to write personal letters 
during office hours is being dishonest. 


Punctuality is closely related to honesty. 
The worker who is constantly arriving late 
and leaving early is not giving his firm a full 
day’s work. This is a form of cheating. 
Besides, the employer who wishes to assign 
a job is upset if he finds that the worker has 
not returned from luncheon or has left before 
closing time. The student who is tardy 
should have the matter brought to his 
attention. If he fails to correct the fault, he 
should be penalized. Punctuality is to a 
great extent mere habit — one that we must 
all acquire. 


The ability to accept criticism gracefully 
ranks high among the desirable qualities in 
an employee. ‘The teaching situation is 
replete with opportunities to develop it. 
Probably no employer ever has so many 
occasions to make corrections and sugges- 
tions as does the teacher. The student should 
be conditioned early to make the right 
response. 

All criticism should be constructive or 
else not given at all. To point out the good 


1M. Chandler Hunt, ““They Couldn’t Hold Their Jobs,"’ Personnel Journal, December, 1935. 
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features first is always desirable. There is 
no such thing as a student’s doing everything 
in the wrong way. We must encourage him 
in regard to the part that is well done, and 
then proceed to the suggestions for improve- 
ment. We must avoid any semblance of 
dictating. To promote real learning, we 
must “‘sell’’ our students on our better way 
of doing something. If there is a reasonable 
and acceptable choice of methods, we must 
let the student make his own choice; later 
he will probably think it over and come 
around to our way of doing it. For a teacher 
to insist that “‘my way is the only way”’ is 
often futile and tends to arouse the student’s 
antagonism. It is far better to say casually, 
“Let’s see if we can do this more quickly 
by...” and then illustrate. Or if the 
method or answer is definitely wrong, we 
ean say, ““No, that’s not entirely correct. 
Let me explain again.” Or, “That’s a good 
question; you’re here to learn. If you 
already understood this, you wouldn’t be in 
class; you’d probably be graduated or 
already in business.” This type of criticism 
is effective. I have often used it and it has 
made diligent, likable students out of girls 
and boys who were “thorns in the sides” of 
dictatorial and sarcastic teachers. It is good 
psychology because it avoids insulting the 
intelligence of the able and the timid student 
alike. The employee who has had intelligent, 
constructive, well-directed criticism in school 
will have the proper attitude toward it, and 
will not talk back nor dissolve in tears when 
corrected at work. 

The ability to get along with others is so 
important that books have been devoted to 
the study of methods to develop this trait. 
Our immediate goal is to promote under- 
standing and agreement among the young 
people whom we are training to go into 
business. To build a spirit of co-operation 
among students is to approach the ideal 
because students usually carry into later 
life the habits of thought that they have 
developed in school. The business world has 
no place for the independent, temperamental 
know-it-all who tramples on everyone. 
Every unit of society from the family to the 
company of nations is based on co-operative 
and collective effort. Office practice projects 
and clerical tasks performed for community 
services as well as for other departments in 
the school aid greatly in the development of 
the right attitude toward interdependence 
and the cumulative results stemming from it. 

Even though it is likely that an employee 
who has the many good qualities that I have 
just mentioned will also have initiative, it is 
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possible that he does not have it. It is a 
worth-while subject to discuss in class. 
Every employer wants to surround himself 
with men and women who can sense a need, 
develop a solution or recommendation, and 
then set out at once to make the solution 
work. The instructor should encourage 
investigation and purposeful thinking. He 
should welcome all recommendations by 
students, help student themselves to make 
evaluations, and assist them in putting the 
recommendations to work whenever possible. 
Suggestion boxes have proved profitable in 
industry. Are we so backward as to discount 
them in school? Do we realize that the 
individual goal method in typewriting classes 
has helped enormously to develop initiative? 

Many teachers stunt the mental growth 
of students by ignoring or passing over their 
ideas. Even if the new method (student- 
suggested) for keeping the room in order 
works out poorly, the class will have learned 
the pitfalls so that the whole matter will be 
clearer in their minds; they will soon strike 
on something that will work! This method of 
recognition will provide opportunities for 
improvement, and the enthusiasm in the 
classroom will be dynamic rather than static. 

Let us take a common problem: have you 
had trouble getting the students to report 
needed repairs on their typewriters? Has 
some enterprizing student suggested that 
you fasten a large envelope to the black- 
board or bulletin board so that notations for 
the repair man can be slipped in as soon as 
something is lost, in need of repair, or merits 
inspection? If this suggestion has been 
made, have you carried it out or have you 
passed it up entirely? If you utilize all 
practical ideas, you will soon find that 
students are taking better care of equipment 
and they are really enjoying the class that 
works as a co-operative project just like the 
well-run office does. 

It is highly probable that students have 
excellent, constructive ideas for improving 
the efficiency of the office practice class, for 
example. Usually they will refrain from 
making verbal comments for fear of being 
accused of criticizing or insulting the 
teacher. If a suggestion sheet is posted in 
some accessible spot or if there is a sugges- 
tion box handy, the student will record his 
ideas and yet not feel self-conscious about 
doing it. Yes, initiative can be developed. 

In trying to develop initiative and leader- 
ship, I have discovered that students learn 
a great deal from listening to talks by men 
and women from the business world. This 
method is not new, of course, but I try to 
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give it a different twist so that the invita- 
tions come from the students. In class we 
discuss the names of desirable speakers. The 
students vote on their first, second, and 
third choices. The group decides who shall 
write the letter of invitation or who shall 
give the invitation in person. Someone is 
assigned to meet the speaker and introduce 
him, someone is assigned to write a thank- 
you letter, and so on. These duties rotate 
and we feel that many students have found 
it easier to develop qualities of poise, leader- 
ship, and above all dependability. 

The need for good manners, old-fashioned 
politeness, or call it what you will, is un- 
questioned. To conduct one’s self with 
decorum is a cardinal principle to be mas- 
tered before going into business. ‘This 
includes politeness in speech and in action. 
Prospective employees should be taught to 
call their associates as well as their superiors 
Mr. Smith, Miss Greene, and Mrs. Parks, 
not Frank, Kate, or Mickey. Very few 
businessmen condone anything that leads 
to familiarity. A large number of firms have 
found it desirable to print handbooks for 
employees in which good manners are out- 
lined in specific form. Teachers should strive 
to be friendly with their students, but the 
range between stiffness and laxness is wide 
indeed. Loud talking, arguing, whistling, 
nail filing, hair combing and sitting with 
shoes off are ruled out at the office. It stands 
to reason that students must act in the class- 
room as they should act in business. 

There is no end to the interest that the 
teacher can evoke when he introduces a 
discussion of the matter of suitable and 
becoming clothes. Greater standardization 
in dress has come about so that the business 
woman knows what is in good taste. Suits 
and simple dresses that can be “dressed up” 
for after hours are especially well liked. 
Accessories are varied and plentiful. Miss 
America knows how to combine white 
touches, belts, jewelry, bags, and millinery 
to give just the right effect while keeping 
the limited budget in mind. 

In many offices, especially where the 
executives are older and more conservative, 
great stress is laid upon the idea of dressing 
moderatly. It is considered bad taste to 
come to work in a different costume several 
times a week. Girls who do so are said to be 
spending all of their money on clothes. The 
career girl of today must choose the right 
thing so that it is adaptable. Her wardrobe 
must not be so highly styled that her clothes 
become out of date every time the season 
changes. 
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Although great informality prevails jy 
certain areas, the city girl finds it neces 
to wear hat and gloves for street wear. Hep 
in the Southwest, particularly, we mug 
admit that “nearly anything” goes. Th 
weather and the greater opportunity to he 
out of doors several months a year hay 
contributed to the lack of standardization, 
The war helped, too. Overalls and slacks 
were the rule in war plants and many womey 
have continued to wear them when they 
thought that they could “get away with it,” 
Our personnel directors and employment 
managers, almost without exception, tell ys 
that they have never condoned such dress 
for the office. It is up to us to educate oy 
boys and girls to understand and accept a 
suitable pattern of dress. I have found that 
local department stores are eager to stage 
style shows and to participate in other 
projects that not only help me put acrog 
the point but also advertise for the store. 
The dress problem is not limited to girls, 
The boys should be instructed as well. Just 
a few weeks ago our accounting department 
was asked to recommend some young men 
for a certain job. Three men were selected 
and told to go for an interview. (It was 
assumed that they would change their sport 
clothes before presenting themselves.) "You 
perhaps know the answer. The two most 
capable men went straight from the class- 
room without bothering to change their 
clothes or even wash their faces. The third 
man who had far less ability in accounting 
secured the job. He had shown enough 
business wisdom and good manners to go 
home and make himself presentable. He 
had put on business clothes and a tie. 
Now that we are returning to a competi- 
tive world, we must take care to satisfy the 
demands of the employer. Many of my 
students have criticized me for taking a 
strict attitude. They think that I am fussy 
and arbitrary. Your students may feel the 
same way toward you. Do not let it bother 
you. Keep on being gentle but firm and 
allow no exceptions on this viewpoint. 
Although this discussion has centered 
around the personal side of the employee, it 
is to stress the obvious to say that a superior 
command of skills is necessary if an employee 
would be successful and happy in his chosen 
field. No employer will keep and promote 
an inaccurate and slow worker. He wants to 
have his dictation taken rapidly and tran- 
scribed intelligently within a reasonable 
length of time. What constitutes the 
“reasonable” standard varies according to 
the firm. Investigation of local office stand 
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ards and interviews with businessmen will 
help in answering questions that students 
ask. The office practice class, the shorthand 
students, the commerce club, or any other 
group can co-operate in such an investiga- 
tion. Their findings will stimulate them to 
work harder for the goals that you have set. 
Perhaps you can work with the English 
teacher. Why not let a student in a skill 
subject write a term paper or a theme on 
some phase of the work that interests him? 
Why not organize a committee to find out 
what businessmen expect? 

Students who desire to work for a particu- 
lar firm should investigate the norms set 
up within that company and then train 
themselves to meet or to exceed the demands. 
A pretty face, a good wardrobe, and a 
pleasant disposition are assets, but they 
cannot supplant the need for skills. In 
addition to skills, occupational intelligence 
must be developed. My own students have 
discussed this topic with real profit. The 
good secretary must read widely in order to 
develop her vocabulary. She must use the 
dictionary and reference books, not just know 
how to use them. The study of foreign 
terms, trade magazines, house organs, and 
good literature will surely help. Word 
games such as crossword puzzles are fun 
and instructive as well. 

A transcript must make sense; that point 
has been stressed for years. But we must go 
on stressing it. Highly amusing jokes 
(amusing to all except the parties involved) 
have been circulating about the transcribers 
who write “agent remarks” for “cogent 
remarks” and “‘I take it for granite” instead 
of “I take it for granted.” These jokes have 
tended to minimize the seriousness of the 
matter. Who can estimate how many 
thousands of dollars are wasted every year 
because of such errors! Proofreading and 
supervising costs are staggeringly high. 
Besides that, the worker’s spirit is broken; 
he is under suspicion all the time. We must 
continue to stress the need for a good English 
background for our secretarial students. If 
they do not have it when they come to us, 
we must supply it. There is no other 
answer. It does no good at all to exclaim, 
“Well, but you should have known that.” 
If the student does not know it, then some 
gaps have to be filled in. 

On the ‘college level, graduate students 
and honor students can sometimes be hired 
for tutoring purposes; on the high school 
level, the more advanced students can help 
those less advanced. The student helper 
should be rewarded by reducing certain 
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phases of his “easy” or “busy” work. If he 
is an honor student, the tutoring stint can 
be recorded as his service project. Whatever 
the reward — let there be one! 


As is usually the case in any article of this 
length, only the high points have been 
touched. Thousands of books and papers 
have been written on the teaching of skills. 
We still need more ideas on how to present 
the intangibles — the factors that make or 
break the employee in business. The very 
fact that they are intangibles makes us turn 
aside and “let George do it.” We must 
remember that we have barely explored the 
workshop idea, the group idea, the com- 
mittee idea, the panel idea. Let’s utilize all 
of these methods to develop the well- 
rounded, productive, happy, employable 
personality. 








Make Use of Your Recent Graduates 
(Continued from page 54) 


graduates in this manner will be much more 
effective from the standpoint of “pepping 
up” your seniors than would be the case if 
you invited the employers of these graduates 
to talk to the class. It is much easier for 
your students to identify themselves with 
your recent graduates and their office ex- 
periences than it is for the seniors to see the 
picture from the employer’s viewpoint. The 
employer is another “adult” and his opinions 
and views seem far removed from the ex- 
periences of the adolescent. Your recent 
graduate is close enough to the experience 
of your students to talk their language and 
to appreciate their viewpoint. You will find 
your recent graduates to be an effective 
bridge between your students in school and 
adults in the business world. Use them! 
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A Place in the Sun for 
Business Edueation 


by MRS. GLADYS V. HOSEY AND MARTIN BORTNICK 
BETHLEHEM CENTRAL SCHOOL 
DELMAR, NEW YORK 


Often in predominantly academic schools one _ displays and exhibits to sell their products 
finds an antipathy toward business educa- and good will, so could the business education 
tion. Usually this attitude is based on alack departments of every school. Our business 
of realization that knowledge of basic busi- department divided the selling program into 
ness skills and information will often smooth two types of exhibits and displays: (1) ex- 
the path of day by day living. Consequently, hibits and displays that could be used to sell 
it sometimes becomes necessary for business the community, and (2) exhibits and dis. 
education teachers to sell their program to plays that could be used to convey informa- 
the school and to the community. tion to other intra-school groups. — For. 

Some of the devices used at our school to tunately, classes in business education lend 
advertise our business department are de- themselves well to this type of program. 
scribed below: A recent example of this selling plan in 

To make our teachers business education operation involved a salesmanship teaching 
conscious, a stenographic and clerical club unit on window displays. As a result of a 
was organized. Several members were conference with a local merchant regarding 
chosen to interview the faculty members and the practical application of salesmanship 
to explain the different types of services training, the class was given carte blanche 
offered by the club. Thus, the club members in arranging a Christmas window display. 
conveyed the idea that each teacher was ‘This in itself gave publicity to the business 
participating in a co-operative undertaking education department and to the school. 
that was as essential to the welfare of the The community was able to observe the 
students as it was to the welfare of the practical application of school activities, 
teacher in relieving his clerical burden. In and the teacher was provided with a project 
keeping with the idea of “service to the to follow-up the learning skills involved in 
consumer,” secretarial students are per- the unit being studied. 


mitted to leave their classroom on Thursday The second type of displays, intra-school 
and Friday to take dictation from those displays, served to tell the whole student 
teachers who have requested such service. population what the business education 


Next, the school office staff was solicited department has to offer and what it has 
for any routine or rush jobs that they might accomplished. This part of the program is 
be willing to “farm out” to student typists, tremendously important in promoting 
filing clerks, or stenographers. This work growth of the business department and to 
was done under the supervision of the office inspire incoming students. 
staff, thus giving students the benefit of Fortunately, our school has two large show 
experiencing correct office procedure. This cases that are assigned to each teacher for 
procedure also made the office staff feel that a period of two weeks each year. This plan 
in case of emergency assistance from the allows the business education department 


business education department would be four weekly displays during the school year 

available to inform students, faculty, and _ visitors 
In addition to the school office staff, our what the department has to offer. 

community Men’s Club, an organization This year one personal typing display 


that already devotes considerable effort to showed a portable typewriter, typing ma 
helping the school, was offered clerical terials, and an exhibit of work accomplished. 
assistance from the business education de- Another display showed the complete Dicta- 
partment. One of the jobs done was the phone equipment, including the shaving 
compiling of a mailing list of the members of machine. It was amazing to discover that 


the Men’s Club. many of the students and teachers were not 
Next came the realization that if business aware that the school had such equipment. 
houses can make practical use of window (Concluded on page 63) 
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Implementing the Retail Selling 
Course in the High Sehool 


The onslaught of government control and 
scientific progress in the industrial world has 
given impetus to the tremendous strides 
reflected in the distributive area of produc- 
tion. Specifically, this article purports to 
deal with the educational channels, particu- 
larly on the secondary level, for the dissemin- 
ation of knowledge with regard to retail 
distribution. 

Too often the teaching of distributive 
education courses is assigned to the ill- 
equipped and _ inexperienced instructor. 
Never was there a greater challenge to teach 
from a practical and functional approach 
than that which exists in the teaching of 
retail selling courses in the high school. 

Upon close examination of the retail sell- 
ing courses taught in high school, I have 
drawn several conclusions based upon per- 
sonal experience and observation. It is not 
within the scope of this article to review the 
academic or subjective phases of the teach- 
ing of these courses, but rather the imple- 
mentation and objectivity of method and 
approach appropos to the successful projec- 
tion of knowledge and enthusiasm for the 
course. 

Let us first examine the person who would 
become a successful teacher of retailing and 
merchandising. The teacher must be an 
individual who can “‘sell”’ the course to his 
students. To achieve this psychological 
goal, to establish the right mental attitude, 
to attain a substantial response, the teacher 
must first sell his own personality and prac- 
tical equipment to the students. 

The personal and physical aspects of 
courses in retailing command signal atten- 
tion. Since personality development is an 
integral part of selling, practical projects, 
not just books and talks, must be used to 
help students develop desirable personality 
traits. The elements of personality such as 
speech, appearance, general demeanor, poise, 
and personal cleanliness must be dealt with 
firmly and effectively. I have used with 
success the following projects to attain the 
personality development objective: 
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1. Memorization and presentation of ex- 
cerpts from Shakespeare for enunciation and 
diction. 

2. Properly making and acknowledging 
social introductions. 

3. A project in proper eating habits using 
dishes and silverware from the school 
cafeteria. 

4. Preparation and presentation of speak- 
ers at banquets, luncheons, and other 
activities. 

5. Reading assignments from books of 
etiquette. 

6. Word study lists to correct faulty 
enunciation. 

7. Recommendations and_ sketches of 
drama, music, and art to inculcate a desire 
for diversified interests. 

8. Discussion of the use of deodorants. 

9. Propriety and good taste in wearing 
apparel. 

The practical application of these assign- 
ments succeeded in removing the classroom 
atmosphere and gave the student a feeling 
of security in social surroundings. A great 
deal of pleasure was injected into these 
projects obviating any misgivings as to lack 
of poise and friendliness. The dignity and 
the sincerity of the teacher must at all times 
be preserved to retain the respect of the 
student. It is obvious that the teacher who 
does not want his class to degenerate into 
an unruly or disorganized group must be 
capable of leadership and direction. 

In the senior class in retailing we organ- 
ized a Retail Student Council patterned 
after the town’s Retail Merchants Council. 
One class session a week was devoted to a 
formal meeting of this organization. Dues 
were collected to finance a business luncheon 
in one of the downtown hotels to which the 
president of the Retail Merchants Council 
in the city was invited as guest speaker. The 
students did all the planning under proper 
guidance. Good experience was derived from 
writing letters and making hotel arrange- 
ments. The entire affair was handled by the 
students, including the sending of invitations 
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to the speaker and to the principal of the 
school, the preparation of menus, programs, 
and staff table, the introduction of the 
— and the financial settlement with 
the hotel. 

Gearing the retail selling course to the 
development of executive ability and leader- 
ship was greeted with co-operation and 
enthusiasm on the part of the students. 
Public relations had a place in all our 
projects. Arrangements for newspaper 
photographs and write-ups added zest to 
each undertaking, and thereby taught the 
students to take pride in their achievements 
and encouraged them to do their utmost and 
their best at all times. 

When students are working on the co- 
operative plan in the local stores, they take 
special interest in the merchandise they 
handle if they are given an opportunity to 
talk about the merchandise. One of my 
favorite projects was as follows: A day was 
set aside, allowing ample time for prepara- 
tion, to “sell” merchandise in the classroom. 
School authorities, teachers, and students 
were invited to attend this class. Each 
student arranged with his respective em- 
ployer to bring merchandise to the classroom 
for that particular day. The classroom, 
equipped with movable chairs, was cleared 
for the paraphernalia that accompanied the 
students’ wares. Advertising posters, tools, 
equipment, and all necessary furniture were 
provided. 

Each student designed his own advertising 
and display of merchandise. A prepared sales 
talk on his merchandise was given by each 
student. Merchandise on display included 
infants’ wear, shoes, cosmetics, furniture, 
flour and related items, and canned goods. 
A luncheon prepared with the food on dis- 
play followed the sales demonstrations. 

Field trips were an enjoyable part of the 
course. These trips were planned ahead in 
order to eliminate loss of time and dis- 
appointments. Students were guided in 
arranging for speakers at each establishment 
visited, providing the speaker with a topic 
for discussion on merchandise that corre- 
lated with the subject matter under discus- 
sion in the course at that time. The type of 
business visited was determined by the 
current subject matter under discussion in 
the classroom. When jewelry and silverware 
were being studied, we made a trip to the 
city art museum where a speaker awaited us 
with an excellent display of such items. ““The 
History and Uses of Precious Metals” was 
the title of the talk we heard. When we 
studied rugs we visited one of the local 
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oriental rug stores where the speaker gave 
a discussion on weaving, construction, color, 
and design of rugs. 

Store layout and organization assignments 
were followed by a trip to one of the local 
department stores where a guide conducted 
us on a tour of the entire store. Visual 
appreciation was derived from the stockroom 
activity to the office management responsi- 
bility. 

Panel discussions were planned with 
businessmen of the area participating. Stu- 
dents and visitors exchanged views and 
opinions. ‘These planned discussions were 
even more interesting than speeches. Adver- 
tising managers from local stores invariably 
offered many suggestions accompanied by 
colorful and arresting displays. 

So much for student activity. What is the 
teacher’s responsibility? The teacher must 
seek and establish the co-operation and 
interest of the town’s businessmen. ‘This 
end cannot be achieved by the retiring 
person. He must be endowed with a willing- 
ness and a fervor to project himself into the 
community, for time and again he may need 
the co-operation of the businessmen for his 
projects. 

When I served as co-ordinator for the 
high school and the businessmen, my first 
step was to call on the general managers and 
proprietors of the leading stores in the town. 
I found myself being invited to speak at 
business luncheons and to salespeople at 
store meetings. Next, I called on the secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce to 
apprise him of the service accruing to the 
community through these courses. I was 
rewarded with a valuable list of business 
establishments and the key men connected 
with each firm. Calling on service establish- 
ments such as credit bureaus, the Better 
Business Bureau, and the officers of the 
Board of Trade rendered ample compensa- 
tion for the time spent. It set in motion an 
interest in school activity on the part of the 
townspeople. Businessmen had to be sold on 
the idea that trained and experienced sales- 
people would be available to them when the 
students graduated. A source of skilled 
labor supply is always an enhancing point 
to make to potential employers. 

The approach of “service to the com- 
munity” must be used with sincerity and 
conviction. Unless the instructor is sold on 
the courses from this standpoint, he will 
never wholeheartedly allot the time and 
energy entailed in the implementation of his 
courses. 

The instructor of retailing courses must 
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never permit himself to use poor grammar, 
shoddy diction, or make a careless appear- 
ance. He must make every effort to sell his 
school to the businessman and also sell the 
business world to his school. He must keep 
abreast of the trends in the business world 
in order that he may converse intelligibly 
with his professional and business associates, 
to say nothing of retaining the respect of his 
students. He should join business organiza- 
tions and, unless humanly impossible, accept 
all invitations to speak at or attend business 
functions. 

The laxity in cultural pursuits and in- 
terests so prevalent among our instructors 
of business subjects is appalling. This lack 
of appreciation and understanding of the 
finer arts is too often reflected in the medioc- 
rity of the level of teaching. Business is fast 
becoming a profession that will be serviced 
by more college graduates than ever before. 
Surely, we as educators must feel the respon- 
sibility of contributing to the dignity of our 
own profession by being able to project 
ourselves into the civic activities as well as 
the business activities of the community. 
The Civic Musical Society of our city is 
composed largely of businessmen. Yet 
nothing is more damaging than the dearth 
of enthusiasm displayed by our business 
educators in this sphere of interest. 

The teacher of business must insure for 
himself the respect of his colleagues. He 
may, through tactlessness, antagonize other 
hard-working departments in the school 
whose activities do not lend themselves to 
publicity. He can enlist the co-operation of 
other departments sharing with them the 
success of his program. With finesse and 
grace he may co-operate with the English 
department on his speech unit. He may 
co-operate with the home economics depart- 
ment on speakers and programs on food, 
furniture, and textiles. He may obtain films 
on textiles, foods, furniture, and other topics 
that may be shown to related departments 
of the school. 

The classroom should not resemble the 
traditional classroom. Each year in one of 
the home economics magazines is a series of 
coupons that may be mailed to various 
manufacturers for samples of their respective 
products. These samples, charts, and dis- 
plays should be arranged attractively in the 
classroom. ‘They should be changed and 
replaced with new material periodically to 
preclude the deadening effects of outdating 
and monotony. Movable seats may be 
arranged in a circle to lend class sessions an 
atmosphere of business meetings. In- 
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formality in the hands of the skillful teacher 
need not give way to chaos or disorganiza- 
tion. 

One of the most important teacher qualifi- 
cations to successfully teach retail selling is 
business experience. If the instructor has 
had no business experience he should by all 
means spend as much time as he can in the 
selling field. Reference by the teacher to 
actual business experiences to illustrate a 
point is invaluable. 

Actual business forms from local stores 
help to infuse the course with vitality. When 
speaking at a businessmen’s luncheon I 
asked the members to furnish me with sales 
books and forms used by their sales clerks 
in order to teach my students how to use 
these items. The response to my request was 
most favorable. We built a library of peri- 
odicals, trade newspapers, and other litera- 
ture furnished by the local stores. This 
procedure helped to solidify the relationship 
between the school and businessmen of the 
area. 

In conclusion, it must be observed that 
the burden of outside activity upon the 
teacher of retailing courses should be allevi- 
ated by the fact that he is recognized as an 
asset to his school and to his community. 








A Place in the Sun for 


Business Education 
(Continued from page 60) 


ADULT EDUCATION. One of the best means 
of selling the business department to the 
community has been to offer typing for 
adults in our night school program. This 
program has been set up on a basis of two 
ten-week terms so that the usual heavy 
drop-out is partially eliminated. When 
students register for the second term, the 
first-term students are given an opportunity 
to continue their work. While it is a little 
awkward to have a decidedly two-level 
group in one class, the interest created by 
the new students tends to disperse any 
flagging of interest on the part of the ad- 
vanced group. 

As adults learn to use the typing skills in 
business or in their personal life, a trend 
toward their “reselling” the pleasures and 
advantages to be derived from typing to 
their children is seen to the extent that 
personal and regular typing classes are filled. 

If each year just a few converts among the 
teachers, administrators, and community 
can be made, eventually a definite “place in 
the sun for business education” will be 
firmly established. 
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They'll Make the Transcripts Mailable 
if the Letters Are To Be Mailed 


by MRS. HELEN HINKSON GREEN 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 





The teacher of the advanced tran- mailed. Whether it is (a) the first 
scription or secretarial practice mailable transcript to reach the 
class will find an occasional use teacher’s desk, (b) the neatest 
of her own actual school-business transcript, or (c) the one with the 
correspondence an excellent moti- most pleasing placement will de- 
vation device for getting mailable pend upon the particular goals or 
transcripts from students. ‘True, standards the class is striving for 
the acceptance for credit of noth- at the moment. 

ing less than mailable work will Almost any business teacher will 
achieve the same effect eventu- have school-business letters of vary- 
ally —at least in most cases. ing lengths and purposes that will 
There is, however, an added zest serve excellently for providing this 
and enthusiasm for producing actual office-type dictation. Three 














mailable work on the first attempt such letters, actually dictated in 

if the students know that one of our secretarial practice class are 

their transcripts is going to be given as samples (Letters A, B,-C). 
LETTER A 

Blankenberg Photographers 

Kankakee 

Illinois 


Attention of Mrs. Helen T. Blankenberg 


Gentlemen: 


I have just received your letter of October 10 in which 
you say that Mr. Grainger, your photographer, will be 
at our school on October 14 to take the individual 
senior pictures for our annual, The Griggonist. 


Our school will not be in session on October 14 as that 
is the date of the Pike County Teachers' Institute. 
This will make it impossible for us to have the 
pictures taken on that date. However, any day of the 
week from October 17 to 21 will be quite all right with 
us if Mr. Grainger can come then. 


We hope that this does not upset your schedule of 
appointments too badly. We know that Mr. Grainger has 
many schools on his list, and we appreciate your having 
allowed us a full day for the sittings instead of half 
a day as in previous years. 
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Please let us know when to expect Mr. Grainger. We 
shall give him every possible co-operation. 


Yours very truly, 
Sponsor, The Griggonist 


LETTER B 


Educational Research Committee 
1903 N Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


Thank you for sending us the typewriter Keyboard Wall 
Chart that arrived this morning. 


The old chart, which this one replaces, had accumulated 
the dust and grime of several years and looked dingy 
and shopworn. The new chart makes a clean and attrac- 
tive replacement in our typewriting room. We appre- 
ciate your courtesy in sending it to us. 


Yours very truly, 


Typewriting Instructor 


Values to be Gained from Such Dictation . Learning is done in a real life situa- 


Or 


The dictation and transcription of such tion, which is always the best learning 
actual correspondence offer several distinct situation. 
values: 6. There is an opportunity for improving 
1. There is an incentive for producing a the ability to write effective business 
mailable letter when the letter is going letters on the part of both the teacher 
to be mailed that no amount of and the students. 
Ma panel = or dictation from a 7. There is an opportunity for giving the 


students confidence in their ability to 


2. There is an added interest in letters take and transcribe office-type dicta- 


written about things of which the stu- tion. 
dents have firsthand knowledge. (For 
example, the three letters given above Weaknesses to be Recognized 


all concern situations that are a part 
of the students’ school world.) 


3. There is a stimulus for friendly, yet 


There are reasons, of course, why dicta- 
tion of actual letters should not be overdone: 


keen competition. 5; Rates of speed in both dictation and 

4. There is a pride and thrill of achieve- transcription are difficult to obtain. 
ment in producing the letter that is 2. Lengths of “takes” cannot always be 
actually mailed. easily gauged. 
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3. Letters “loaded” with special punctua- With these values and weaknesses clearly 
tion pointers, or special vocabulary for in mind, the business teacher will find a 
drill purposes seldom arise inateacher’s frequent and systematic use of her own 
actual business correspondence. school-business correspondence a valuable 

motivating and teaching device in securing 

4. A steady diet of actual letters to be mailable transcripts from her students and 
mailed can take away the novelty and a means of improving her own ability to 
lessen the interest in the procedure. think and write. 


LETTER C 


Davis Office Supply Company 
Jacksonville 
Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


The last time your service man was here, he took our 
Ditto machine into your shop for a thorough over- 
hauling. That was over a month ago. 


It was our understanding that the machine would be 
returned to us within a week or two, and we are wonder- 
ing what has happened to delay its return. 


Our Ditto machine is used several times daily, as a 
general rule, for certain duplicating jobs in which 
speed and economy are essential. Without it we must 
resort to either slower or more costly methods of 
duplicating. 

We shall appreciate the speedy return of our Ditto. 


Yours very truly, 


Head, Business Education Department 








YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING YOUR FIRST YEAR 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 

by Marion M. Lamb by Marion M. Lamb 
Here is another of the unusual contributions of Dr. Marion This book answers many questions that are on the mind of 
Lamb, who writes with authority and in a style that is clear every beginning teacher and is equally popular with experienced 
and appealing. In this book Dr. Lamb provides a skillful analy- teachers. It is not a book of theory, but a book of good practices. 
sis of the various methods with their advantages and: weak- 
nesses. Price $2.00 

Price $2.40 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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Reinhart to Lead C.A.B.E.A. 


Helen Reinhart, New 





Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illi- 


nois, was elected presi- 
dent at the June meeting 
of the Chicago Area 
Business Educators As- 
sociation. Other officers 
elected were: vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hazel Faulk- 
ner, Arlington Heights 
Township High School, 
Arlington Heights; treas- 
urer, Ada Immel, Niles 
Township High School, 
Niles; secretary, Reynol 
Bixler, Waukeegan 
Township High School, Waukeegan. 

The meetings of the Chicago Area Business 
Educators Association are held the fourth 
Saturday of each month at a 12 o’clock 
luncheon in the English Room of Marshall 


Fields. 














Helen Reinhart 


* . a 
Marquette Expands Curriculum 

A course in methods of teaching secretarial 
classes, designed to equip graduates with 
background necessary for teaching com- 
mercial subjects in high schools, was added 
to the curricula of Marquette University 
College of Business Administration, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

The new course will not offer instruction 
in typewriting and shorthand, but will out- 
line methods of teaching those subjects. 
Students enrolling must meet test require- 
ments in those skills. 

With the addition of the methods class, 
Marquette University business administra- 
tion graduates will be qualified to teach high 
school commercial subjects as well as general 
business courses. 
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Florida Workshop 


The Dade County Business Education 
Association held a workshop in Miami, 
Florida, from June 12 through June 30. 
Leaders in the field of business education 
who contributed to the success of the three- 
week workshop were: Charles Zoubek, 
Gregg Publishing Company; T. James Craw- 
ford, Indiana University, Bloomington; W. 
J. Armstrong, A. B. Dick Company, Chi- 
“ago; and Genevieve Hamilton, supervisor 
of the School Department, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


Doris Sponseller, associate professor of 
secretarial studies, Ohio University, Athens, 
served as consultant and co-ordinator for the 
business education workshop. An interesting 
feature of the workshop was a round-table 
discussion by six outstanding local employers 
of office personnel. The discussions centered 
around school versus business office stand- 
ards, personal traits of workers that win or 
lose jobs, and weaknesses in public school 
training that the business teacher can help 


to remedy. 
” o 7 


California Business Education Conference 


A panorama of business education was the 
scene of the conference held at Chico State 
College, Chico, California, on June 29 and 
30. The topics discussed on Thursday, 
June 29, were: ““The Businessman’s View of 
Education,” ‘““The Bookman’s View of Edu- 
cation,” and ‘“The Administrator’s View of 
Education.” 


The topics discussed on Friday, June 30, 
were: ““The Teacher’s View of the Business- 
man,” ““The Teacher’s View of the Book and 
Equipment Man,” ““The Teacher’s View of 
the Administrator,” “The Teacher’s View 
of Business Education,” and “The Equip- 
ment Man’s View of Education.” 
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Kuykendall Heads Philadelphia Business New England Association 
eachers Word has been received from the presiden} 
At a meeting held at of the New England High School Commer. 
Whitman’s in Philadel- cial Teachers Association, Arthur C. Long 
phia on Thursday, June that plans are almost completed for the I 
15, the new officers of the forty-eighth annual convention. This year jt | >€ 
Philadelphia Business isto be at Boston University College of Busi. | 8T¢ 
Teachers Association ness Administration, 685 Commonwealth § > 
were introduced by the Avenue, Boston, on November 18, 1950. hay 
retiring president, Gerald “Tricks That Tick” is the theme of the I 
Mandell of the John convention. The teachers will meet in three § 
Bartram High School. separate sections and relate to each othe § V® 
The new officers are as_ some successful devices in teaching that have the 
follows: president, Ben- helped the students to learn more quickly, the 
jamin Kuykendall, Teachers in the audience will be invited to § 5°” 
Frankford High School; tell about any idea they may have used to sho 
vice-president, Marie teach more effectively. ent 
B. Kuykendalt Loughery, Dobbins Voca- Since this program is one that should have It 
ies tional Technical School; a wide appeal, plans are being made for a hig 
secretary, Evelyn L. Duncan, Bok Voca- larger attendance than ever before. J 
tional Technical School; treasurer, Carol J. Roland Darling, Bryant and Stratton foo 
Street, Kensington High School. School, Boston, will present a program ™ 
Dr. Kuykendall is the first teacher to be designed to correlate school work with office | ¥® 
elected president of the Association for a work requirements and standards. Mr, %% 
second time. Darling is a recognized expert in this field, pla 
The guests of honor at this meeting were The dinner speaker is Reverend John} '° 
John G. Kirk, retiring director of distributive Nicol Mark, Arlington, Massachusetts. He § 24! 
education, and Wesley E. Scott, who became is a speaker of great reputation, and he has ] 
the new director on August 1, 1950. a timely message for all business teachers. 
r =— us anc 
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| TYPEWRITING | 
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By MacClain and Dame ad\ 
| wane (15-minute timed writings) = 
0 
Here is a book that provides fifteen-minute timed san 
writings, but each timed writing helps develop me: 
special techniques and short cuts. Each of the : 
thirty-seven lessons in this book consists of a warm-up drill, a timed writing, spo 
and a follow-up exercise. The follow-up exercise requires at least as much to 
time as the timed writing and gives the student the opportunity to get the 7 
greatest benefit from the lesson. The copy to be typed for each timed writing qu: 
is made up of clear and accurate discussions of various typing techniques, . 
such as proper form, proper position, rhythm, concentration, layout short sec 
cuts, and duplicating short cuts. ma 
List price, 84 cents. se 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. oe 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) the 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 _ 
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The Busy Bulletin Board 


By Huldah Mohr 
Adams City High School 
Adams City, Colorado 


Believe it or not —a bulletin board can 
be fun. Each week we look forward with 
great anticipation to seeing our bulletin 
board in second-year shorthand class. It 
happened this way: 

Each week an assignment was given to 
two girls in second-year shorthand. They 
were responsible for the bulletin board for 
the week. They had only one guide given 
them —each bulletin board must have 
something to do with shorthand or the 
shorthand students in the class. The girls’ 
enthusiasm far exceeded my fondest hopes. 
It really stimulated interest in the entire 
high school. 

During the football season an elaborate 
football field was made of the bulletin board 
in honor of Homecoming. The school cheers 
were written in shorthand on the bulletin 
board. It was fun to watch those football 
players, who rarely enter the shorthand 
room, come in to see their positions and 
names on the bulletin board lineup. 

Each holiday during the school year 
created its own particular inspiration. Hallo- 
ween found the board covered with goblins 
and ghosts and the curt shorthand phrase 
“Happy Halloween.” Christmas helped the 
girls use their shorthand on a lovely piece of 
music copied by one of the shorthand stu- 
dents. The words to “Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing” were written in shorthand on 
this sheet of music, which had been made 
bulletin board size. 

For another week’s work want ads for 
secretarial work provided a warning-filled 
picture of the future. The good position 
advertisement was used as the top of a 
1900 picture frame and an advertisement for 
housework was used as the bottom of the 
same frame. In between the two advertise- 
ments, warnings were issued about weak 
spots in each student’s work that might lead 
to work at the bottom instead of the top. 

The bulletin board displays have included 
qualities of the good secretary, jokes about 
secretarial work, different types of office 
machines, a crossword puzzle in shorthand, 
and graduation good wishes. 

The bulletin board has effectively taught 
many extracurricular shorthand points that 
otherwise would not have been brought to 
the attention of the entire class. Many of 
these points will put a polish on the girls’ 
attitudes toward their work. 
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The effective use of the bulletin board 
involves much work and thought. Each 
team of two students was given one class 
period during the week (usually Monday) 
to produce the artistic display. They were 
also given a grade for the work done. It was 
delightful to find that grading was not a 
problem because, with the exception of just 
a Ce each week’s work well deserved an 

This visual aid not only served as a teach- 
ing aid, but it also advertised the business 
department. The journalism instructor re- 
quested a picture of the bulletin board for 
the school paper. Because of lighting diffi- 
culties this could not be accomplished, but 
the bulletin board did provide material for 
an article in the school paper. 

The artistic creations caused so much 
favorable comment that during the Educa- 
tion Week Open House the second-year 
shorthand class was asked by the principal 
to decorate the four main hall bulletin 
boards. 

Curious as it may seem, this is one school 
assignment that has taken little or no super- 
vision. The students enjoy competing with 
each other for ideas and, therefore, the ideas 
stimulate them from week to week. I am 
convinced that when better and more worth- 
while bulletin boards are created, high school 
shorthand students can create them. 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
SECOND EDITION 
by S. J. Wanous 


Here is an all-purpose book that you can use 
repeatedly throughout all of your typewriting 
classes. It is a paper-bound book in which 
there are numerous different types of selective 
drills, such as those emphasizing figures, 
difficult reaches, individual letters of the 
alphabet, rhythm, difficult words, and many 
others. 


A sample will be sent on request if you will 
consider it for class purchase. 


List price 60 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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Where There's A Will, There's A Way 


by Miss Bobbie Maynor 
Everett High School 
Maryville, Tennessee 


Do you have the problem of obtaining 
money from your school for the little things 
that are necessary for operating your depart- 
ment? Some systems have an allotment for 
each department set up in the budget, but 
as is often true in the average school, there 
never seems to be enough money allotted for 
the successful operation of the various de- 
partments. I was faced with this problem in 
my small business department. This money 
inadequacy is not necessarily the fault of the 
school administration nor of the system 
administration, but rather due to the fact 
that the student load in our county is so 
heavy that the state and county are unable 
to finance all the needs of education. 

During the first vear that I taught I did 
without some supplies and paid for other 
supplies out of my own salary. At the be- 
ginning of my second year I was determined 
to do something about it. I tried having each 
student pay a very small fee, but knowing 
that the students are asked to contribute to 
so many deserving drives, I decided that 
another means must be found to support the 
department. Realizing the large amount of 
paper that is used by typewriting students, 
I decided that the department might sell the 
students their paper and use the profits to 
keep the department going. 

I consulted my principal and got his 
approval on the matter and then I contacted 
one of the local wholesale grocers and was 








told that he delivered to the school cafeteria 
twice a week and would be glad to deliver 
my supplies to me. Our “commercial 
department store” was thus established, 
Our stock consisted of typewriting paper, 
‘arbon paper, typewriting erasers, notebook 
paper, and pencils. Our store serves two 
purposes: it is a convenience for the students 
and is a source of income for the department, 

Members of the shorthand club make up 
the sales force and members of the book- 
keeping class keep the records. These class 
activities give the students some practical 
experience. As their share of the profits for 
services rendered, the shorthand club mem- 
bers finance their club expenses from the 
profits. Of course, there are some difficulties 
involved, but I find few of them. The 
students are all co-operative. The fact that 
they will receive the benefits from the profits 
has been impressed upon them. 

Supplies for all the classes in the depart- 
ment are purchased with the profits. These 
supplies include such items as_ stencils, 
mimeograph paper, and manilla folders. We 
were also able to purchase new shades for 
our classroom windows, a new pencil 
sharpener, and several reference books for 
our classroom. 

If you have difficulty in securing funds for 
all the small items that are essential to a 
smooth running department, why not try 
your hand with a “classroom store’’? 


New D.P.E. Chapter at Columbia 


Fifty-five business educators from twenty- 
six states and Canada were initiated as 
charter members of Tau Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education, at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New 
York, on August 9, 1950. The installation 
was in charge of members of Alpha Chapter, 
New York University, assisted by repre- 
sentatives from several other chapters. 

The following were elected to serve as 
officers for the first year: president, Lewis D. 
Boynton, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; vice-president, Louis C. Nanassy, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Pater- 
son, New Jersey; corresponding secretary, 
Adrienne S. Rodriguez, Andrew Jackson 
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High School, St. Albans, Queens, New York 
City; recording secretary, S. Helen Mor- 
silli, Hunter College, New York City; 
treasurer, Douglas R. Haines, University 
College, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey; historian, Theresa C. 
Walsh, Wood Secretarial School, New York 
City. Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, head of 
the Business Education Department at 
Teachers College, is the faculty sponsor. 

The installation and dinner was held at 
the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia Uni 
versity. Dr. Paul S. Lomax, founder of 
the fraternity, spoke on the history of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, 
national president, gave an address on the 
future of Delta Pi Epsilon. 
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Dallas Student Wins National Contest 














Johnny Stacer, a student at Jesuit High 
School, Dallas, Texas, topped approximately 
18,000 high school students in 404 schools 
throughout the country in his essay, “Selling 
As a Career” in the third annual contest 
sponsored by National Sales Executives, Inc. 
He also won top honors in the local competi- 
tion, which was conducted by the Dallas 
Sales Executives Club. 


Harry Bowser, director of sales education 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., was chairman of 
this year’s contest. In the picture below 
Mr. Bowser is shown presenting the first 
prize to Johnny Stacer. The first prize in the 
N.S.E. contest was an award of $1,000 plus 
a three-day trip to N.S.E.’s Annual Distribu- 
tion Congress, held this year in Detroit on 
May 22 to 24. The second and third prizes 
were $250 and $100 respectively. Seven 
awards of $50 each also were made along 
with fifty certificates of honorable mention 
to local contest winners. 


The contest was judged on the basis of 
thought content, originality, sincerity, and 
clarity. The judges were: Raymond Bill, 
publisher of Sales Management magazine, 
New York City; G. Henry Richert, Business 
Education Service, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C.; Raymond C. Good- 
fellow, supervisor of business education, 
Newark, New Jersey; Clinton Reed, Bureau 
of Business Education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York. 
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Catholic Typing Contest 


A total of 3,240 contestants, representing 
thirty-one states and Hawaii and Canada, 
participated in the Every-Pupil typewriting 
tournament sponsored by the National 
Catholic High School Typists Association of 
St. Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas. The theme for the 10-minute 
test for first-year students was “The Holy 
Year.” A letter test for fifteen minutes was 
taken by the advanced students. Schools 
were classified as “A” or “B” according to 
the number of students regularly enrolled. 

Championship trophies were awarded to 
the highest-ranking schools in each of four . 
divisions. These trophies were merited on 
the basis of median scores of each winning 
school. Pennants were also awarded to 
second and third place winners in each 
section. Silver keys bearing the signia of the 
association were awarded to the top-ranking 
student in each of the four sections. 

Championship trophies were won by the 
following schools: Novice Class A, John 
Carroll High School, Birmingham, Alabama; 
Amateur Class A, Our Lady of Guadalupe 
Academy, Calexico, California; Novice Class 
B, Holy Ghost High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Amateur Class B, also Holy 
Ghost High School, Pittsburgh. 

Second-place pennants were awarded to 
the following: St. Joseph High School, Olpe, 
Kansas; John Carroll High School, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Sacred Heart Academy, 
Wichita, Kansas; Our Lady of Mercy High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 


Third-place pennants were presented to 
the following schools: Holy Trinity High 
School, Okarche, Oklahoma; St. Francis 
High School, Humphrey, Nebraska; Our 
Lady of Mercy High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; Ursuline Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sterling silver keys were won by: Mary 
Dubrowski, St. Alphonsus Commercial High 
School, New York; Bernice Braun, St. Fran- 
cis High School, Humphrey, Nebraska; 
Adeline Pinelli and Louise Petrocelli, Holy 
Ghost High School, Pittsburgh. 


. s e 
New England Teachers to Meet 


The fall meeting of the New England 
Business Teachers Association will be held 
at Hotel Bradford, Boston, Massachusetts, 
on Saturday, October 21. Mrs. Thomas R. 
Sexton, Morse College, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, is president of the Association. 
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FIFTH EDITION 


C4 Cuiirg, 


TYPEWRITING | 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, is so well organized that it is almofttea 
Every lesson is carefully planned to help you get the most out of every minute of clasfhiea 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, embodies a scientific selection of mils 
scientific lesson plan and a balanced program of speed and accuracy drives that fodu 
maximum results with the least effort. There are special drives for speed to increge st 
rate followed by special drives for accuracy to reduce the number of errors. Thess ar 
transferred to production typing. When driving for speed, there is a maintenanfacc 
When driving for accuracy, there is a naintenance of speed. When driving for fictic 
skills of speed and accuracy are maintained. 








— 


Running throughout the entire book there is constant attention to punctuationpitali 
style, and arrangement. There is regular emphasis on error analysis and remediaft. 





Because real skill in typing involves many separate techniques, there is regular and#ctr 
in proper stroking, manipulation, control, reading of the copy, proper hand moventtela 
and concentration. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Accreditation for Private Business Schools 


For nearly all kinds of private and public 
educational institutions there is some form 
of accreditation which is nationally recog- 
nized as authentic. Despite the several 
sincere and laudable attempts to provide 
accreditation for private business schools, 
they are as yet without a form of accredita- 
tion which is recognized by all interested 
persons and authorities as meriting full 
recognition. 

Thus far all attempts at accreditation 
have been in the nature of requirements for 
membership in associations of business 
schools. To require high standards for 
membership in an association is, of course, 
a step in the right direction. This will not, 
however, satisfy both membership needs and 
accreditation needs. School associations are 
primarily concerned with the improvement 
of the quality of training given by their 
member schools. Obviously, schools that 
have not yet achieved high standards, or 
that have not yet had time to demonstrate 
the kind of training they can give, should be 
accepted by associations without waiting for 
them to reach standards such as should be 
required for authoritative accreditation. 

It is difficult to convince educational 
authorities and people in general that the 
desire for increased associational membership 
and the desire for proper accreditation can 
be met through the same procedures and on 
the basis of the same requirements Hence, 
in most cases accreditation authorities offer 
accreditation independent of membership 
considerations. Such an authority may be a 
committee or commission operated under 
the sponsorship of an association. In other 
cases it may be independent of any particular 
association but be sponsored by one or more 
associations. 

There must be appropriate sponsorship 
for an accreditation enterprise. Someone 
has to take the initiative to get this sponsor- 
ship and to set in motion the machinery 
necessary to organize, staff, and administer 
such an enterprise. Business Education 
Research Associates, Inc., a nonprofit serv- 
ice corporation in the field of private school 
business education, decided to take the 
initial steps in getting an accreditation 
project under way and to be a cosponsor of 
the project until some other organization of 
private schools is ready to take its place in 
this enterprise. 

It has seemed desirable to secure the co- 
operation of an organization of employers 
of office help in this accreditation project. 
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Naturally, the National Office Management 
Association was approached in this connec- 
tion. After due consideration of the proposal 
NOMA agreed to become a cosponsor with 
BERA. NOMA’s Educational Director and 
Educational Committee are being most 
helpful, and their connection with the enter- 
prise should assure its objectivity and ul- 
timate success. 

A General Policy Board, consisting of nine 
members, has been elected by the two 
sponsoring organizations. The membership 
of this Board stands as follows: 


General Policy Board 
National Office Management Association 
1. J. Richard Jackman, Treas. 


Rumford Press 
Concord, N. H. 


2. B. W. Leonardson 
Hardware Mutuals 
Raymond Commerce Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. 

3. J. A. Pendery 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
634 Broadway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Business Education Research Associates, Inc. 


1. Hugh Barnes, President 
Barnes School of Commerce 
Denver, Colorado 


2. Benjamin R. Haynes, President 
Wheeler Business College 
Birmingham, Alabama 

3. M. O. Kirkpatrick, President 
King’s Business College 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

4. E. R. Maetzold, President 
Minneapolis Business College 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


5. Thomas M. Peirce III, President 
Peirce School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary of the Board 
6. Hiram N. Rasely 
Executive Vice-President 
Burdett College 
Boston, Mass. 
Chairman of the Board 
This Board has met and _ established 
general policies in accordance with which 
procedures for the accreditation of private 
business schools have been set up. These 
policies cover such things as criteria for 
appraising schools, what should be ac- 
credited, the eligibility of schools for 
accreditation, inspection of schools, term of 
accreditation, and fees for accreditation. 


For the management of this accreditation 
enterprise there has been established a 
“National Accreditation Authority for Pri- 
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vaie Business Schools.” Members of this 
Accreditation Authority have been elected 
by the General Policy Board from nomina- 
tions made by the sponsoring associations 
The membership stands as follows: 


Accreditation Authority 


At State Level (1) 


1. John A. Beaumont, Chief 
Business Education Service 
Board for Vocational Education 
Springfield, Illinois 


At University Teacher-Training Level (1) 


2, Paul S. Lomax, Chairman 
Department of Business Education 
School of Education 
New York University 
New York City 


At Federal Level (1) 
3. B. F. Kyker, Chief 


Business Education Service 
United States Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


General Education Level (1) 


4. R. D. Matthews, Vice-Dean 
Graduate School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Office Management Level (4) 


5. Arthur E. Dance 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
1010 North Meado Street 
Richmond, Va. 

3. Robert W. Edwards 
Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

7. Oscar P. Snyder 
Eagle Dyeing and Finishing Co. 
Mount Holly, N. J. 

. Hugh A. Wichert, Comptroller 
Fairmont Foods Company 
1201 Jones Street 
Omaha 8, Nebraska 

President, NOMA, 1949-50 
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Business School Administration Level (4) 


9. Louis A. Rice, President 
Packard Junior College 
253 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 16 

10. E. G. Purvis, Vice-President 
Strayer College 
Washington, D. C. 

11. L. C. Sausen, President 
Duffs-Iron City College 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

12. Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., Pres. 
Rochester Business Institute 
Rochester, New York 


This Authority has established a definite 
procedure for handling applications for ac- 
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creditation It is at.present, through special 
committees, perfecting the details of pro- 
cedure for reaching a final decision promptly 
in each case. 

It is confidently expected that all steps in 
the procedure will have been decided upon, 
that all the necessary forms will have been 
prepared, and that all of the other steps for 
processing and acting upon applications for 
accreditation will have been taken by Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. 

On or about that time there will be issued 
by the Authority a pamphlet setting forth 
all the necessary information that schools 
will need in applying for accreditation. 

Headquarters for the National Accredita- 
tion Authority have been established at the 
office of the National Office Management 
Association, 132 W. Chelten Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 

William J. Hamilton, Dean, Peirce School 
of Business Administration, Philadelphia, 
has been elected secretary of the Authority 
under an arrangement with the School which 
will release as much of his time as may be 
needed for the work of the Authority. 


This is a sincere attempt to provide much 
needed accreditation for private business 
schools. It is hoped that all such schools will 
recognize the fact that accreditation by an 
entirely independent agency is greatly to be 
desired. It is the intention of the Policy- 
Making Board and of the National Accredi- 
tation Authority to set standards at a point 
where all good schools may gain this recog- 
nition. It is not the purpose to be so idealis- 
tic that only a few schools can qualify; nor 
is it the intention to set the standard so low 
that all schools can qualify. This accredita- 
tion project is predicated on the assumption 
that while practically all schools are honestly 
trying to do the kind of job that accredita- 
tion requires, there still are some that have 
yet to achieve standards that merit full 
approval. It is confidently believed that an 
accreditation enterprise of this kind will 
stimulate the management of schools to 
strive for higher standards; even good schools 
to strive to be better schools. In short, 
those sponsoring this accreditation project 
are interested in helping potentially ac- 
creditable schools as well as in accrediting 
those that have already achieved high 
standards. 

Any school interested in accreditation 
should write the National Accreditation 
Authority for Private Business Schools at 
the headquarters, 132 W. Chelten Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., after January 1, 1951. 
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National Meeting of Sigma Alpha Sigma 


Sigma Alpha Sigma, honorary professional 
fraternity for college students majoring in 
secretarial administration, held a national 
meeting on the campus of Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, on May 
13, 1950. 

The national officers, elected for the en- 
suing two years, were: president, Mrs. Ruth 
Toothaker, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; vice-president, Alma 
Frances Taff, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, 
Belton, Texas; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Ruth C. Williams, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater; recording secretary and 
treasurer, Margaret Wright, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma; historian-reporter, 
Lelah Brownfield, Alabama State College 
for Women, Montevallo, Alabama. 

A constitutional committee was appointed 
to revise the national constitution to meet 
the rapidly growing requests of colleges 
desiring to install chapters on their cam- 
puses. One purpose of Sigma Alpha Sigma 
is to foster a closer relationship between 
college-trained secretaries and the business 
world as well as to give recognition to pro- 
fessionally trained college secretarial stu- 
dents. 
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Dorothy Veon Accepts New Position 


Dorothy Veon, who has served as execu- 
tive officer of the Department of Secretarial 
Studies, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., has been added to the 
staff of the Department of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania, as associate professor of busi- 
ness education. 

Miss Veon taught in the public schools of 
Nebraska and during the war served as a 
personnel training officer for the Federal 
government. She obtained her B.A. degree 
from the University of Nebraska, her M.A. 
degree from The George Washington Uni- 
versity, and her Doctor’s degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

In 1948 Miss Veon represented the United 
States in the International Association for 
Business Education at its meeting in Switzer- 
land. She is also secretary of this group. 

Effective July 1, 1950, four members of 
the staff were transferred from the Eco- 
nomics Department to the Division of Busi- 
ness Education at Pennsylvania State 
College. These persons are Miss Margaret 
R. Swartz, Miss Elizabeth Miller, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Kiger Chapman, and Mrs. Veronica 


Miller. 


Arithmetic 
Gram nar 


Punctuation and 
Capitalization 











CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING 


By Robert Fisher 
INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 


ING provides intensive pre-employment training in the 
basic information and skills that are required for clerical 
positions in government and in business offices. 


The textbook (a combination textbook and workbook) 
with the accompanying tests, is designed for a final 
intensive drive to prepare students to take jobs in busi- 
ness and to pass civil service examinations for clerks, 
typists, and stenographers. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Chicago 5 














Dallas 1 


San Francisco 5 


Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Business Vocabulary 

Vocabulary 

Spelling 

Office Machines and 
Equipment 


Office Reference 
Material 


Communications 
Correspondence 
Filing 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Tests of Aptitudes and 


Capacities 
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BUSINESS FILING provides realistic material at a reasonable price. It consists of a textbook and 
a practice outfit providing work for twenty, thirty, or forty hours of instruction, depending upon 
the number of jobs completed. Supplies consist of filing cards, cross reference cards, guide 
cards, gummed labels, folders with printed captions, and correspondence required in filing. 
The ten filing jobs are as follows: (1) Card Filing; (2) Card Filing with Cross Reference; (3) Addi- 
tional Practice in Card Filing; (4) Alphabetic Correspondence Filing; (5) Triple Check Auto- 
matic Filing; (6) Numeric Correspondence Filing; (7) Subject Filing Practice; (8) Decimal, 
Duplex-Numeric, Duplex-Alphabetic, and Alpha-Numeric Codes; (9) Geographic Filing Prac- 
tice; (10) Russell-Soundex Coding Practice. 


BUSINESS FILING is easy to teach. Furthermore, there is an answer sheet with each job for 
the student to fill out for easy checking. 
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Hayden Goes to University of Houston 





The appointment of 
Dr. Carlos K. Hayden as 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Ad- 
ministration, University 
of Houston, Houston, 
Texas, has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Eugene 
H. Hughes, dean of the 
College of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Hayden assumed 
his position September 
11. In addition to the 
undergraduate, program 
in secretarial administra- 
tion and business educa- 
tion, Dr. Hayden will direct graduate courses 
in business education and co-ordinate prac- 
tice teaching for the College of Business 
Administration. 

Dr. Hayden holds the Ph.D. degree, which 
he received from Ohio State University, 
Columbus, in September, 1950. During the 
past two years he has taught courses in 
business education at Ohio State University. 
He was formerly head of the Business De- 
partment in Central High School, Piqua, 


Ohio. 














Carlos Hayden 


Gates is Recognized in ‘‘Vital Speeches” 


On April 21, 1950, Bruce F. Gates, presi- 
dent, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa, de- 
livered a speech at the convention of the 
Mid-Western Business Schools Association, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. The title of his 
speech was ‘‘Making America Strong.” The 
speech was well received and in the audience 
was someone who felt sufficiently impressed 
to call it to the attention of the magazine 
entitled Vital Speeches of the Day. The 
magazine publishes what it considers to be 
the most important addresses of the nation. 
Mr. Gates’ speech was published in the 
August 15, 1950, issue along with other 
speeches of Judge Harold R. Medina, 
Bernard M. Baruch, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
and several others. 


Youngster Sets Typing Record 


The Rice Business College, Charleston, 
South Carolina, feels that a twelve year old 
summer student has set an unusual record in 
typing. This student is Leigh Thompson, 
whose father is an F.B.1. agent. 

During the summer vacation he completed 
a four-month typing course in twenty-seven 
days and reached a speed of 70 words a 
minute. He worked through three classes a 
day and then used another period for prac- 
tice. 

Leigh plans to study medicine when he 
goes to college, but he wants secretarial 
skills to help him in his work. 

















Oklahoma Luncheon Meeting 

The Oklahoma Commercial ‘Teachers 
Federation will hold a luncheon meeting in 
the Colonial Room of the Huckins Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, on November 
14. The luncheon speaker will be Dr. M. 
Fred Tidwell, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Washington, Seattle. 

The officers of the Oklahoma Commercial 
Teachers Federation are as follows: presi- 
dent, Mary Bell, Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah; vice-president, Mrs. Richard 
White, High School, Sapulpa; secretary, 
Etha Townsend, Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City. 
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HOW TO INTEGRATE OFFICE PRACTICE SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGES 


A 16-page, printed booklet providing suggested programs, suggested materials, and a bibliography of 
office practice plans. Single copies will be furnished free on request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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Typewriting Demonstration Stand 


by Lewis R. Oelke 
Senior High School 
Merrill, Wisconsin 


Demonstration in typewriting has long 
been recognized as one of the most effective 
visual aids available. Yet it is surprising 
how many teachers fail to use such an inex- 
pensive and effortless aid to their teaching. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for this weak- 
ness on the part of teachers is that they do 
not have the equipment necessary to make a 
successful demonstration. There are many 
make-shift ideas available for elevating a 
typewriter to heights that are “‘almost right” 
for demonstration purposes. These make- 
shift ideas usually amount to something like 
putting a box on the top of a table and 
putting a typewriter on the top of the box, 
and then crossing your fingers so that the 
typewriter will not fall off. It is not where 
you want it when you want it, and so much 
opportunity for demonstration is side- 
stepped and omitted. 

Then, too, there are several fine demon- 
stration stands on the market; but it may be 
difficult to sell your administrator on the 
idea, or the money may be needed for other 
equipment for the students’ use. 

Whatever the reason is that you do not 
now have a demonstration stand, let us see 
what has been done in one instance and see 
if it will not serve to give you an idea for 
your own classroom. 

Take a look around your classroom to see 
if there is not some piece of equipment there 
that, if it only had longer legs and a set of 
casters, would be just right for a demonstra- 
tion stand. I was fortunate in this respect. 
The school had just purchased new type- 
writing desks of the well-type. The width 
of the desk was too great to be able to move 
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up and down our narrow aisles and to 
demonstrate where the occasion warranted. 
Yet, by narrowing the table to just the 
well-size and changing the right-hand table 
to a drop leaf, I had just the right pattern 
for a demonstration stand. I was able to 
construct a desk that was just like all the 
others in the room, except that I had to 
stand to type. Furthermore, it is adjustable; 
the shelf on which the typewriter is placed is 
removable, enabling the machine to be 
placed on a higher level for the taller person 
and on a lower level to permit a smaller 
person to demonstrate efficiently. 


Now I have a stand of which I am justly 
proud and eager to use. It is of my own 
design, adjustable and movable, and there is 
not another like it anywhere — except in 
our room where all equipment is the same. 
We can all — teachers and students — work 
together when we so desire or practice alone 
when we need it. I have been especially 
careful to see that all additional equipment 
is uniform. The copyholder is exactly the 
same as the students’. 

The story does not end here, however. 
Sometimes a demonstration is needed for 
only one student. What can be done then? 
Well, the demonstration stand has a com- 
panion — a “shorty.” One of the discarded 
typewriting tables needed casters to make it 
just the proper height for typing purposes. 
Casters were added and now I can also lower 
my machine to the student level and proceed 
down the aisle to demonstrate beside the 
student’s desk. The older tables were not 
only inadequate in height, but were also 
narrower than the new and permitted easy 
movement up and down the aisles. 


Sometimes I exchange machines with the 
student; he takes mine and I type on his. 
Then he is certain my typewriter possesses 
no magic that his does not. It is also helpful 
for switching the student from one type of 
machine to another; from a machine using 
standard touch and one of the noiseless 
variety. It speeds up mastering those be- 
ginning stroking difficulties without moving 
a student from one place in the room to 
another. 

A course in office machines also requires 
demonstration — class and individual. So 
the table has two uses and now becomes an 
office machines demonstration stand. 
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Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1950 





Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Alabama Association of Business Colleges. . . . 
American Accounting Association.... .. 


American Association of Commercial Colleges... .. 
American Association of University Teachers of In- 
surance 


American Business Writing Association............. 


American Economic Association 


American Institute of Accountants. . . 


American Marketing Association. . 


American Vocational Association . 


Association of School Business Officials... . 
Association of University Evening Colleges . 


Association of Urban Universities .................. 
Business Education Association of the State of New 
| ae 


California Business Education Association — 
Southern........ py DEO re 
ee rere 


Catholic Economic Association ..... 


Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania. .. . 


Colorado Education Association........ 


Connecticut Education Association. . 


Delaware State Education Association 


Detroit Commercial Teachers Club..... 


Georgia Education Association — 
OSES OS eee 
TN oo. g: cela essisisiaiwlvis alae dered eas Peer 
re 
District No. 3, West.......... 

District No. 4 1 
ES ree re 
en 
SS, ee 
Deseret, Pee. BG... 2.2 e ees = 
2 re - 
a SS eer ere 


Illinois Education Association.... .. 
i a ER a sae 
Gg TERE TS fF Sane eee ee EC 
ie Siro vice merslainein ca vases 
REESE SEAS RNS are ean 
Ni arab bares 
hs 26a 5 Sina ald pos 58 Misloe seus eet 
ih hs os cep uch ahs cy 4s in du 1d Cahgreeoiona ok 
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Montgomery............ 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Chicago. ... 

Chicago. . 

Chicago. .. 

Boston, Massachusetts. . . 
MINS ooo dy ce aaeeee 
Miami, Florida.... . 
ere 


Denver, Colorado. . . 


Cleveland, Ohio. . 


New York City... 


Durango...... 
Grand Junction . 


Bridgeport........ 
Hartiord......... 


Wilmington.... 
Detroit, Michigan . . 


Statesboro . . 
Thomasville. . . 
Pee a 
Columbus...... 
La Grange...... 
Decatur........ 


Waycross...... 3 
Gainesville. . . 
er 


Chicago....... paeehor’y 
Rock Island....... 
Bloomington.... . 
Glen Ellyn..... 
as iy Soh ata 
Charleston......... 
Sees 
res 
Evanston.......... 





——— 


October 7 
September 7, 8 


November 24, 25 


December 27-29 
December 27, 28 
December 27-30 

October 2-5 

December 27, 28 
November 29-December 1 
September 25-28 
November 14-16 


October 30 


December 8, 9 


November 4 
November 4 


December 27 
October 19-21 


October 26, 27 
October 26, 27 
October 26, 27 


| October 26, 27 


October 27 
October 27 


October 25-27 


November 18 


October 27 
October 25 
October 24 
October 23 
October 20 
November 5 
October 16 
October 19 
October 26 
October 18 
October 17 


December 27-29 
October 13 
October 9 
October 23 
October 13 
October 13 
October 13 
October 20 
October 23 
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Name of Association Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 
OUI 6g , Scha ek wince puck ouwa ck auip ace m I ic siess vw andes wb October 13 
.. NN ana ib ahs ena one | See October 20 
Northwestern pris orcs ah se toda DeiSan oP t k avis ae te Moemord...........0%.. October 20 
MN ih edie hig ska cy ch ec, ogni wah oe ee .........-| October 20 
South Central...... barheae delicacies ee Sen Springfield..............| October 20 
I 8 s5 ec sarsa 8 sos hie Ged lnc oe an. db ants sgsaladars Lawrenceville...........| October 13 
ES 18S fa Sau a. sets eng erro Wi Gubva wre dub d dinkeacd Carbondale....... .....| October 27 
ere eee A ee reer er October 13 
Indiana State Teachers Association.................| Indianapolis............ October 26, 27 
North Central. ................ veseseeeeess+..| South Bend.............| October 26, 27 
ee Fort Wayne............| October 26, 27 
Northwestern............... bys $540 down © B10 dp eee A .....+.-.| October 26, 27 
Southwestern............... Sere a:  -< anaes October 26, 27 
Iowa State Education Association . sii aie anaes ooassh Des Moines.............| November 2-4 
NS SE ren ree ee Pee. are October 13 
Northwest.................... siavete yin bw eseaeael Sioux City....... soe ae October 5, 6 
ere errr Se re . | CORR... cw ee October 5, 6 
ee dig wians ouareusate epee cmaisieed Denison........... ....| October 6 
Kansas Business Teachers Association..............] Garden City...... ...-| November 3 
Kansas State Teachers Association. . . . ee nee November 2, 3 
NG 5.5 wink %in, ak sehen November 2, 3 
ee ...+.| November 2, 3 
Garden City............ November 2, 3 
meags..... er er ere November 2, 3 
eee ..| November 2, 3 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary 
eee inact hie, aaa’ wie ae or aa ck ES SC asians 88S October 28 
Kentucky Business Education Association........ ..| Lexington...... .......| October 28 
Kentucky Education Association — 
Of aa ee) lee ....++| October 13 
Second District . . Sec eueeeccecceesesses......}| Madisonville............| October 20 
Third District... . Lev eeeesseseeeeesses++....| Bowling Green....... ..| October 20 
Fourth District. . . bs ede pe cenSG, ode a din Speed Elizabethtown... .......| October 20 
Fifth District............ 0.0.00... ccc eee ee eee Louisville.............. November 3 
Central District................................} Riehmond..............| October 6 
a . le ........-++| November 9, 10 
Middle Cumberland District.....................] Somerset........ .....-| October 12, 18 
Northern District.......... Serre. i ..--| November 9, 10 
Upper Cumberland District ...... ee ...| Barbourville............| October 6 
Upper Kentucky River District................. Hazard.................| October 12, 13 
Louisiana Education Association.......... ........| Mloonroe............ ...| November 20-22 
Maine Teachers Association.............. eaves NT ee October 26, 27 
Maryland State Teachers Association............. DOMMOMO. ......-.655 November 2-4 
Michigan Education Association — 
EG ccrb debe cubano 6 er re ee .| Det ..... ...+...+-]| October 27 
Region 2...... tp etree ed ateee eres: | RE rp ee October 12, 13 
Region 3. . dip Lopes ined wali benanretan ete Re . | East Lansing........... October 12, 13 
Region 4 : ..| Grand Rapids...........| October 19, 20 
Region 5. hiatilgadetrdlawiass Ns ancl beens .s.. | SeCOMmey..... rer. ll 
Region 6...... ee ee Te ree ere rere Detroit.................}| October 19, 20 
IE isis. wi snip tase sion. -bnicded Bla tga erase ens aeae Becamaba.............- October 5, 6 
_____._ SOIR e te en rer reemmnen ys Serre Ly Battle Creek............ October 26, 27 
Minnesota Business Schools Association............. ES 5 Sas bw Saas November 11 
Minnesota Education Association................... Minneapolis....... ....| November 2, 3 
Minnesota Vocational Association. ................. EE een ee November 2, 3 
Missouri Association of Secondary School Principals. .! Columbia...............! October 5-7 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 





Missouri State Teachers Association 

Montana Education Association 

National Association and Council of Business Schools. 

National Business Teachers Association 

National Council for the Social Studies. . 

National Council of Geography Teachers. . 

Nebraska State Education Association 
District No. 1 
District No. 2.... 
District No. 3 
District No. 4 

5 


District No. 5.... 
District No. 6 


New England Business College Teachers Association. . 


New England High School Commercial Teachers As- 
MINI ethnics at Suareic e'cchiare esa a a'scarh 

New Jersey Association of Schools of Business 

New Jersey Education Association 

New Mexico Business Education Association 


New York State Teachers Association — 
SSS EEE Se ee 
North Central. . 
Northeastern... 
Southern... .. 
Eastern. .... 
en ee 
Southeastern 
Central.... 
i ee ictoikes 
reer rere 


North Carolina Education Association — 
| EET Pe 
Northwestern. ... 
South Piedmont 
Northeastern................ 
Southeastern................ 
North Central... .. 


North Dakota Education Association 
Southwest 


Ohio Education Association... . 
Southwestern 
Southeastern. 
Northeastern 
Northwestern. ... 
Cateel ....... 
Eastern. . 


Oklahoma Education Association. . 

Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools. 
Rhode Island Catholic Teachers’ Institute... .. 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction . 

South Dakota Education Association 


Southern Association of Colleges and 


Schools 


Secondary 
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Kansas City 
Billings . 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. . 


Lincoln. .. 
Omaha...... 
Norfolk. ..... 
North Platte. . 
McCook..... 

Alliance. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


j Boston, Massachusetts 


Elizabeth. . 
Atlantic City... 


Albuquerque. .. 


Potsdam. . 
Watertown...... 
Lake Placid..... 
Elmira....... 
Albany 
eee 
New York City 
Rochester. . 
Buffalo...... 
Hempstead . 


Asheville... . 
Greensboro. . 
Charlotte. .. 
Greenville . 
Fayetteville. . . 
Goldsboro . . 


Fargo..... 
Dickinson . 
Columbus . 
Cincinnati 
Ativems........ 
Cleveland. ... 
Toledo.... 
Columbus . 
Zanesville . 


Oklahoma City 
Harrisburg . 

Providence. . . 
Providence. . . 


Rapid City 


Richmond, Virginia 


| 

















es 


Date of Meeting 


| November 15-17 


October 26-28 

December 26-30 
December 28-30 
November 23-25 


November 24, 25 


| October 26, 27 


October 26, 
October 26, 
October 26, 
October 26, 
October 26, 


27 
27 
27 
27 
27 


October 21 


November 18 


October 28 
November 9-12 


October 26-28 


September 29 
September 29 
October 6 
October 6 
October 20 
October 20 
October 20 
October 26, 27 
October 27 
October 27 


October 17 
October 12 
October 26 
October 3 
October 5 
October 10 


October 18-20 
October 5, 6 


December 14-16 
October 27, 28 
October 26, 27 
October 26, 27 
October 27 
November $3 
October 27 


November 12-14 
October 
October 


20 
26, 27 
October 26, 27 


October 22-25 


December 3-7 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting | 


Date of Meeting 





Southern Business Education Association 
Southern Economic Association 


Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Associa- 
| RE PR cert ae ay SPF 


Tennessee Education Association — 
Western......... 
Eastern......... 
Middle 
Texas State Teachers Association 
Tri-State Business Education Association 
Utah Education Association 
Virginia Business Education Association 
Virginia Education Association 


Washington Education Association 


West Virginia Education Association....... 
Western Illinois Business Education Association 
Winfield, Kansas, Educational Clinic... . 


Wisconsin Business Education Association. . 





Wyoming Education Association. . 


| Casper 


Richmond, Virginia... . . | 


New Orleans, Louisiana. . 
Fort Worth, Texas...... 


MI: os tasacrcvawse 
Knoxville....... 
Nashville 


San Antonio. . 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Salt Lake City 
Richmond 

Richmond 


Spokane ; 
Walla Walla. 
Richland... . 
Yakima . 
Wenatchee 
Bellingham 
Tacoma...... 
Centralia. . 
Bremerton 
Seattle. 
Vancouver 


Kelso.. 


Charleston 





Geneseo 


Winfield, Kansas 


Milwaukee. 


November 23-25 


November 10, 11 


November 24, 25 


October 12, 13 
October 26, 27 
October 20 


| November 23-25 


October 20, 21 
October 12-14 


November 1-3 


| October 31-November 4 


October 2 
October 3 
October 4 
October 5 
October 6 
October 9 
October 10 
October 11 
October 12 
October 13 
October 16 
October 17 


October 26, 27 
October 7 
October 5-7 
November 2, 3 


October 5-7 








E.B.T.A. Convention Notes 


On October 21, 1950, the executive board 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Association 
will meet at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Jay W. Miller, Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, president of 
the Association, will preside. Plans will be 
made at this meeting for the annual conven- 
tion of the Association in Philadelphia on 
March 21 to 24, 1951. 

Helen J. Keily, Salem Teachers College, 


. Salem, Massachusetts, general chairman of 


the Membership Committee, has announced 
her committee for the coming year. The 
active membership campaign will begin 
October 15. 

Cyril W. Taylor, The Taylor School, 
Philadelphia, is general convention chair- 
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man, and A. Raymond Jackson, Beacom 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, is assistant 
chairman. Mr. Taylor has announced the 
following subcommittee chairmen: Registra- 
tion — Thelma A. Worth, The Taylor 
School, Philadelphia; Administrative — 
Dr. Benjamin Kuykendall, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia; Banquet — Alfred M. 
Hoffman, South Philadelphia Girls High 
School, Philadelphia; Publicity — Dr. Wil- 
liam Polishook, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia; Hospitality — Gladys K. Worth, 
Coatesville High School, Coatesville, and 
Bernard J. McDonnell of Glenside, Pennsy]- 
vania; Printing — David Krueger, Abington 
High School, Abington; Prize — Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hutchinson, Collingdale High School. 
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N.B.T.A. Convention Plans 





The N.B.T.A.  con- 
vention plans for 1950 
are shaping up in fine 
style. The opening ses- 
sion and reception is set 
for Thursday evening, 
December 28, in the 
Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The con- 
vention will remain in 
session Friday and Satur- 
day, closing with a ban- 
quet and New Year’s 
celebration Saturday 
evening, December 30. 

The banquet speaker 
will be Dr. J. O. Christianson, superin- 
tendent of the University of Minnesota 
School of Agriculture at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Dr. Christianson was selected as one 
of Minnesota’s 100 Living Great in the 
centennial year of 1949. He was invited by 
the Swedish government as one of four from 
America to study in Sweden in the summer 
of 1948. He also traveled in Norway, Den- 
mark, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
England, and Scotland. He was recently 
appointed chairman of the governor’s Ad- 
visory Council on Youth for the state of 
Minnesota. He has served, and is now 
serving, as chairman of many civic groups 
in the state of Minnesota. He has lectured 
to business groups, farm groups, educa- 
tors, and other professional organizations 
throughout the United States. He has con- 
ducted a regular radio program for ten years. 














J.O. Christianson 


The convention theme will be “The 
Human Side of Business Education.” All 
programs of the general sessions, department 
meetings, and round-table discussion groups 
will feature some phase of the convention 
theme. 


The Program Committee, under the 
direction of Mary O. Houser, executive 
board member, is striving for a program well 
balanced with information, inspiration, and 
“good fun.” Many personalities prominent 
in the field of business education and some 
from related fields will appear on this year’s 
program. Mrs. Houser states that the 
program will be ready for publication the 
first of October. 


Howard E. Wheland, convention chair- 
man, and his committee are working with 
high enthusiasm on the details of convention 
planning. Mr. Wheland promises an all out 
effort to provide all the local “ingredients” 
with an abundance of wholesome entertain- 
ment. 


A large attendance at the convention this 
year is anticipated. It is to be a joint con- 
vention with the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools. Cleveland is 
a great convention city, especially in the 
wintertime. Convention facilities at the 
Hotel Cleveland are excellent. The hotel is 
located in the terminal group of buildings 
that make it possible for a convention visitor 
arriving by train to register in at the hotel, 
attend meetings, go sightseeing, shop in 
Cleveland’s larger stores, and depart by 
train without going out of doors. 











Conference at Armstrong College 


The second annual business education con- 
ference at Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
California, was held on July 21 and 22. The 
first day of the conference was devoted to a 
discussion of the topic, “Better Attitudes 
Through Career Counseling.” J. Evan 
Armstrong, president of Armstrong College, 
spoke on the topic, “Career Counseling for 
Tomorrow’s Leaders.” In the afternoon 
there was a panel discussion on the topic, 
“Career Counseling.”’ The dinner speaker on 
Friday was Wallace J. S. Johnson, president, 
Upright Aluminum Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Berkeley, California, who spoke on 
the topic, ““The Uncommon Man.” 
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On Saturday the topic for discussion was 
“Better Attitudes in Business Education.” 
The speakers and their topics were: Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Blackler, chief, Bureau of Business 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion — “Developing Attitudes in Business 
Education”; A. J. Alstrom, manager of 
Personnel Division, Personnel Department, 
Standard Oil Company of California — “‘Mo- 
tivating Desirable Employee Attitudes”; 
and Alexander Heron, vice-president, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation — “The Effect of 
Employee Attitudes on Business Operation.” 
A panel discussion on the topic, ““Developing 
Better Attitudes” was held on Saturday. 


Kez Balance Sheet 
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What is Business Education? 


It’s a broad term, of course — one that has been expanding in recent 
years to meet changing academic and business conditions. Today, 
however, you may present the /atest commercial developments and 
skills to your students through Coronet instructional films. Virtually 
every phase of modern business education is effectively discussed by 
these concise, dramatic 16-mm. sound motion pictures. In addition 
to all secretarial and stenographic skills, Coronet Films offers 
productions on — 


@ Vocational Guidance e@ Economics 
@ Consumer Education @ Personality Development 
e Government e@ General Business 

© Bookkeeping 


You'll want to adopt the modern — Coronet Films — way of teach- 
ing. Write today for complete information on our business education 
motion pictures. Address inquiries to: 


Coronet Films encxgs Pitinds 
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AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION 














The Quarterback. (Released in 1949.) This 
16-mm. sound film in black and white was produced by 
the Apex Film Corporation for the National Association 
of Manufacturers. It may be shown in 30 minutes. 


Summary. The film tells the story of a football hero 
who learns the hard way that in life, as in college, 
opportunity comes to those who plan, work, and prepare 
for it. The story centers around Tom Walker, a college 
football hero, whose dreams seem to come true without 
effort. Upon graduation Tom accepts an excellent job 
selling real estate with the notion that his name as a 
football hero will do the selling for him. Selling real 
estate seems easy for Tom until his gridiron glory is 
forgotten. His failure as a salesman results in his being 
fired. Feeling that he had been exploited, Tom looks 
for and finds a routine job for security. The routine 
job fails to interest him and his failure to prepare 
himself for the future results in his being unemployed 
a second time. Tom is rapidly seeing that it is necessary 
to prepare and work for success in life as he did in 
football. Tom finally asks for and gets his first job back 
on a commission basis and tackles the toughest problem 
in the business with the kind of enthusiasm and intelli- 
gence that assures success. 


Recommended Use. The film has vocational guidance 
values and is suitable for any group of high school 
seniors. It would be particularly interesting to business 
students. 


Sale and Rental. ““The Quarterback” may be obtained 
from the National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th Street, New York 20, New York. Free 
rental except for trarisportation charges. The selling 
price is $65. 


Interest — 60 Day 6% Method — Part II. 
(Released in 1950.) This silent 35-mm. filmstrip was 
produced by Business Education Visual Aids. The 
script for the filmstrip was prepared by Michael Forest 
and Clifford Ettinger. It consists of seventy frames, 
excluding the title frames. 


Summary. The first few frames of this filmstrip 
review the 60 day 6% method of computing interest. 
After the 60 day 6% method is explained, solutions for 
problems using this method are shown. The next part 
of the filmstrip explains the procedure to be used in 
solving problems involving rates other than 6%. The 
solutions with rates other than 6% are explained and 
illustrated. The last part of the filmstrip explains the 
procedure to be followed in determining the number of 
days that have elapsed from one date to another date. 


Recommended Use. This filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in business arithmetic, general business, 
and bookkeeping. 


Sale. “Interest — 60 Day 6% Method — Part II” 
may be purchased from Business Education Visual 
Aids, 104 West 61st Street, New York 28, New York. 
The selling price is $5. 


How to Write Effectively. (Released in 1950.) 
This one-reel 16-mm. sound film available in color or 
black and white was produced by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films with Dr. Viola Theman, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, acting as collaborator. The film may be 
shown in 10 minutes. 

Summary. This film demonstrates the important 
rules for effective writing and shows how to apply 
these rules in various situations. The following three 
important elements of effective writing are emphasized 
in the film: (1) material, (2) audience, and (8) purpose. 
In addition to these elements the film emphasizes the 
importance of editing. 


Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for high 
school classes in business English and journalism. 


Sale and Rental. ‘How to Write Effectively” may 
be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling 
price for black and white is $45 and for color $90. For 
rental purposes contact your regular film rental library. 


Mainline, U.S.A. (Released in 1946.) This 
16-mm. sound film in color is sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. It may be shown in 
approximately 18 minutes. 

Summary. This film shows how the railroads in- 
fluenced our American way of life and the economic 
progress that has taken place within the last 100 years. 
The film touches upon every phase of American rail- 
roads and railroading. It shows the importance of 
railroads as public servants, as employers, as taxpayers, 
and as consumers. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in economic geography and economics. 

Rental. ‘Mainline, U.S.A.” may be obtained from 
the Princeton Film Center, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Free rental except for transportation charges. 


Textile Swatches. (Released in 1950.) This is a 
kit containing 2” x 2” samples of 50 basic textiles. 

Summary. The 2”x2” textile samples called 
“swatches” are designed to permit a student in dis- 
tributive education to make a swatch book of his own 
and to record pertinent data about the fabric for 
immediate or future reference in this book. The 
swatches give the student an opportunity to gain a 
basic knowledge of the various types of textiles on the 
market. 

Recommended Use. ‘The swatches may be used to 
advantage in high school and adult classes in distribu- 
tive education. 

Sale. The complete kit of 2” x 2” swatches of 50 basic 
textiles may be purchased from School Products Com- 
pany, 70 Barclay Street, New York 7, New York. The 
selling price is 40 cents. A teachers’ key package is 


furnished without charge. 
: The 
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Selling Against Resistance. (Released in 1949.) 
This is a series of six sound-slide films produced for the 
Dartnell Corporation by the Wilding Picture Produc- 
tions, Inc. Dick Borden, sales consultant, prepared the 
scripts and supervised the production of these slide 
films. The sound-slide films may be projected on any 
35-mm. sound-slide film projector that can be operated 
at 33!4 revolutions per minute. Each sound-slide film 
may be shown in 15 minutes. 


Summary. The titles of the six slide films in the 
series are as follows: (1) “(How to Close Without Tricks 
or Traps,” (2) ““How to Make Selling Points Penetrate,”’ 
(3) “How to Overcome Objections — Unobjectionably,” 
(4) “How to Outsell Competition,” (5) “How to Be a 
Good Public Speaker Sitting Down,” (6) “How to Make 
Your Customer Like You — Trust You and Stick to 
You!” The slide films explain and demonstrate basic 
selling techniques that apply to all types of selling as 
well as to all kinds of customers in all major divisions 
of business and industry. 


A brief description of each slide film follows: 


Unit No. 1— “How to Close Without Tricks or 
Traps.” It is interesting to note that the first slide film 
in this series deals with the subject of closing the sale. 
The slide film emphasizes that closing is not just a part 
of selling — it is selling. The proper techniques to be 
used in successfully closing a sale are explained and 
demonstrated. 


Unit No. 2— “How to Make Selling Points Pene- 
trate.” This slide film demonstrates the basic methods 
to be used for getting clarity, believability, and force 
into your selling points. It shows how to make the 
points penetrate deeply enough into your customer’s 
mind so that they will help the customer make the 
decision to buy. 


Unit No. 3— “How to Overcome Objections — 
Unobjectionably.” The slide film points out that 
answering objections poses one of the most difficult 
problems in the field of human relations — how to 
prove the other fellow wrong and make him like it. The 
techniques that permit the customer to change his 
mind without the humiliation of personal defeat by the 
salesman are explained and demonstrated in this slide 
film. Some of the selling techniques emphasized are: 
(1) how to listen before answering, (2) how to inquire 
before answering, ($) how to restate before answering, 
and (4) how to answer without arguing. 


Unit No. 4 — “How to Outsell Competition.” This 
slide film illustrates selling points that can be used to 
outsell competition. Some of the points emphasized are: 
(1) how to concede without conceding the order, 
(2) how to concentrate on talking your own “pluses” 
up, rather than the other fellow’s “minuses” down, 
(3) how to sell with 51 per cent just as surely as with 
100 (4) how to buck price competition by making 
higher now mean lower later. 


Unit No. 5 — “How to Be a Good Public Speaker 
Sitting Down.” The slide film emphasizes that every 
time a sales talk is given the salesman is put to the test 
as a public speaker. It is pointed out that whether or 
not a salesman gets the order depends to a great extent 
on his ability to make the buyer say to himself as the 
salesman talks: “I like the way you sound!” “TI like 
the way you look!” “I like the way you show your 
sales exhibits!’’ The slide film demonstrates how to get 
these favorable reactions from the customer. 


Unit No. 6 — “How to Make Your Customer Like 
You — Trust You and Stick to You.” Tested tech- 
niques of selling yourself along with your product are 
emphasized in this slide film. Some of these techniques 
are: (1) how to be generous with thank you’s, (2) how 
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to “block that kick” by faithful after-order follow- 
through, (3) how to build a cushion of friendship to 
soften trouble bumps when they come, (4) how to make 
certain that “good will ambassadorship” is never sub- 
stituted for alert service and strong selling. 

In addition to the six sound-slide films, there are 
quiz sheets, rating scales, and an instructor’s guide 
available. 

Recommended Use. The slide films are suitable for 
high school classes in distributive education. 

Sale. “Selling Against Resistance” may be pur- 
chased from the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling price 
is $225. 


Speech: Stage Fright. (Released in 1949.) This 
is a 16-mm. sound motion picture. E. C. Beuhler, 
professor of forensics, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, acted as adviser. The film may be shown in 
11 minutes. 


Summary. The purpose of the film is to help students 
become better speakers by explaining to them the 
underlying causes of stage fright and the methods by 
which stage fright may be overcome. The film tells 
the story of Fred Strong, an average young citizen, who 
is suddenly asked to make an informal talk to a local 
luncheon club. It shows what would happen to Fred if, 
like many normal persons, he became unjustifiably 
frightened before and during his first public speech. 
Then the film shows how Fred can prevent or overcome 
stage fright by preparation before his talk and by 
observing a few simple rules during his talk. 

Some of the points emphasized in the film are: 
(1) recognize and analyze your stage fright; (2) build 
your self-confidence; (3) plan your speech carefully; 
and (4) make a good appearance. 


Recommended Use. The film may be used with any 
group of students interested in public speaking. It 
would be particularly interesting to members of a high 
school business club and high school classes in speech 
and business English. 


Sale and Rental. “Speech: Stage Fright” may be 
purchased from Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 
4lst Street, New York 17, New York. ‘The selling 
price is $40. For rental purposes contact your regular 
film rental library. 


Office Etiquette. (Released in 1950.) This one 
and one-half reel sound motion picture in black and 
white may be shown in approximately 15 minutes. It 
was produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, chairman of the Department 
of Business Education, Columbia University, was the 
collaborator. 


Summary. Through the story of Joan Spencer’s 
training and office experiences, this film portrays the 
importance of the “Golden Rule” in office relationships. 
As Joan applies for her first position as stenographer 
and file clerk in the office of a small business, and as 
she progresses to the positions of private secretary and 
personnel officer, she has frequent occasion to recall the 
words of advice of one of her business teachers: “‘First 
of all, know your work, enjoy it; but, also, enjoy the 
people you are working with.” 

Recommended Use. This film may be shown to classes 
in vocational guidance and secretarial or office practice. 

Sale and Rental. “Office Etiquette” may be purchased 
for $63 or rented from any one of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films rental offices in New York, Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, and Pasadena. 
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Curriculum Planning in Business Education. 
1950. A 27-page, printed, paper-bound booklet that 
includes the Eighth Annual Lecture of Delta Pi Epsilon. 
The lecture was given by Dr. Hamden L. Forkner at 
the annual meeting in Chicago. The topics included are 
as follows: Interpreting the Curriculum to the Learner, 
Co-operative Planning Helps Interpret Objectives, 
Interpreting the Curriculum to the Employer, Deter- 
mining Curriculum Content, The Time Element in the 
Curriculum, Curriculum Planning Includes Evaluation, 
and Symptoms of Poor Curriculum Practices. Price 
50 cents. Order from South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, New Rochelle, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Dallas 


How to Integrate Office Practice Skills and 
Knowledges. 1950. This 15-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet has been prepared to help answer the 
questions of teachers who want some suggestions at to 
integrating the office skills and knowledges in some kind 
of office practice program. It includes a brief synopsis 
of different kinds of office practice courses, suggested 
materials, and a bibliography for further reading. The 
booklet is divided into the following three parts: Part I, 
Suggested Programs for Integrated Office Practice; 
Part ITI, Suggested Materials for Integrated Office 
Practice; and Part III, Bibliography of Office Practice 
Plans. Free. Address your requests to South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New Rochelle, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Dallas. 


United States Government Organization 
Manual. 1950-51. This is a 657-page, printed, 
paper-bound organization handbook of the Federal 
government. It contains sections descriptive of the 
agencies in the legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches. Supplemental information following these 
sections includes: (1) brief descriptions of quasi-official 
agencies and_ selected international organizations, 
(2) charts of the more complex agencies, and (8) ap- 
pendixes relating to abolished or transferred agencies, 
to governmental publications, and to certain ancillary 
material. The material in the manual has been approved 
by the departments themselves and includes the names 
and titles of the administrative officials. Price $1.00. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Catalog of Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Aids for High Schools. 1949. By Clement Holland. 
A 104-page, printed booklet bound in paper, containing 
materials of particular use for supplementary purposes 
in consumer education classes. The materials are 
classified under such headings as Automobiles, Money 
and Banking, Communications, Co-operatives, Groom- 
ing, Insurance, and other topics. Price $1.00. Order 
from Consumer Education Study, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Directory of Business Schools in the United 
States. 1950. This $l-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet is the sixth edition of the Directory of Private 
Business Schools in the United States, published by 
the National Association and Council of Business 
Schools. It is designed as a handbook for vocational 
advisors and guidance officers and contains the follow- 
ing parts: Part I, A History of the Private Business 
School; Part II, Directory of Approved Schools; Part 
III, Minimum Course Requirements. Free. Address 
your requests to Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, executive secre- 
tary, National Association and Council of Business 
Schools, Washington 9, D. C. 


Business Education Index. 1949. This 62-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet was sponsored by Delta 
Pi Epsilon Fraternity and edited by M. Herbert Free- 
man, Louis C. Nanassy, and Christine Stroop. It 
contains a classified subject-matter index of articles 
and other publications dealing with business education 
published during the year 1849. In addition to the 
subject-matter index there also is an author index. 
Price $1.00. Order from Gregg Publishing Company, 
Business Education Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 


Manuals for Training Retail Store Em- 
ployees. 1950. By Sidney Blitz. Prepared exclusively 
for the Department Store Economist. There are twenty- 
two separate manuals providing blueprints for selling 
such items as glassware, gloves, luggage, hosiery, 
refrigerators, blankets, and other items. There are 
six other booklets for the nonselling departments 
covering accident and fire prevention, stockkeeping, 
packing, training, receiving and marking, and telephone 
orders. Each pamphlet contains approximately 32 
pages, attractively illustrated and bound in paper. 
They are excellent for on-the-job training purposes 
and for special classroom use: Price 25 cents each. 
Order from Dahl Publishing Company, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


What Employers Want. 1950. By James C. 
Worthy. This 48-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
is another in the Life Adjustment Series dealing with 
problems of interest to teenagers, parents, and those 
working with adolescents. In this booklet, a sympa 
thetic boss discusses the employer as an individual 
what the employer looks for in an employee, how to 
succeed on the job, and how to prepare for executive 
positions. The following topics are included: Meet the 
Employer, What Employers Look For, Personality 
and the Job, Help Wanted, Succeeding on the Job, 
and Your Name on the Door. Single copies 60 cents; 
15 or more copies, 50 cents each; 100 or more to one 
address at one time, 25 cents each. Order from Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 228 South Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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WORLD 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


By York, Rowe, Cooper 


A revised edition of 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
By Staples and York 





NOW READY 


After several years of intensive work, here is a complete and 











thorough revision of a book that has long been popular. There 


is adequate treatment of ‘‘Man and His Environment’ and ‘‘Prod- Student activity materials 


? ; i ess i f 
ucts of Commerce and Industry.’’ However, there is an expansion with each lesson consist o 


of the treatment of ‘Regions of Commerce.” questions, problems, proj- 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY places a greater emphasis 


on the economic relationships throughout the entire world. The 


ects, and topics for dis- 
cussion or debate. You 


may obtain an attractive 


factors of climate, environment, resources, industries, transporta- ‘ 
=e ‘ ’ ’ P workbook and a series of 


tion, and other factors vividly portray man’s problems, his ad- objective achievement 


vantages, and his disadvantages throughout the world. Facts eente 


are presented vividly and attractively through forceful discussions 





and generous illustrations. 
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A Promotion 


First Floorwalker: “‘Poor old Perkins has completely 
lost his hearing. I'm afraid he'll lose his job.” 
Second Floorwalker: “Nonsense. He’s to be trans- 
ferred to the Complaint Department.” 
e ee 


To Stress the Point 


A lawyer just out of college was pleading his first 
case. The railroad company had killed twenty-four of 
his farmer client’s hogs. The young lawyer was trying 
to impress the jury with the magnitude of the injury. 

“Imagine, twenty-four hogs, gentlemen! Twenty- 
four! Twice the number there are in the jury box.” 

eee 


Leaving Nothing Behind 


A Scotsman was stripping wallpaper from the walls 
of his house when al friend came to see him. 
“Well, Sandy,” said the visitor, “are ye goin’ to have 
new paper?” 
“Na,” replied Sandy, “I’m just movin’ to another 
house.” 
eee 


A Watched Pot Boils 


Head Cook: “Didn’t I tell you to notice when the 
soup boiled over?” 
Assistant: “I did. It was half-past ten.” 
ee 2e« e@ 


All That Glitters 


Mistress: “Have you finished cleaning the brass 
ornaments yet?” 
Maid: “Yes, Ma’am —all except your rings and 
bracelets.” 
e ee 
In the Best of Families 


er) 


Teacher: “Tommy, translate ‘Rex Fugit. 
Tommy: “The king flees.” 
Teacher: “You should use ‘has’ in translating the 
perfect tense.” 
Tommy: “The king has flees.” 
e ee 
Bright Scholar 


“This morning,” said the teacher of an early Sunday 
School class, “‘the subject of the lesson is Ruth, the 
gleaner. Who can tell me anything about Ruth?” 

A small boy raised his hand. 

“Well, Willie, what do you know about Ruth?” said 
the teacher encouragingly. And Willie piped out in a 
shrill little voice: 

“He cleaned up sixty home runs in one season!” 

ee ee 
Glad to Oblige 


A patient complained to the doctor that his hair 
was coming out. —_ 
“Won’t you give me something to keep it in?” he 


Take this,” the doctor said kindly, and he handed 
the patient a pill box. 
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To Remedy the Situation 


Landlord: “‘What is your complaint?” 

Tenant: “The bathtub faucet won’t run. Would 
you mind having the hole in the roof shifted over the 
tub?” 


e ee 
Suspicious 

Wife: ““Mother says in her letter that she feels 
seedy.” 

Husband: “I suppose that means she’s going to 
plant herself on us!” 

e ee 
Clean-up Job 

The barber had used his electric clippers in cutting 
small Betty’s hair. 

“I guess my neck wasn’t clean,” she told her mother 
on coming home, “cause that man used his vacuum 
cleaner on it.” 

e ee 
Seeing Is Believing 

Proud father: “The man that marries my daughter 
will get a prize.” 

Suitor: “Could I see it, please?” 

e @e 
A Serious Offense 


Officer: “I caught this guy stealing bananas off a 
fruit stand.” 
Magistrate: “Aha! Impersonating an officer! Two 
years.” 
ee ee 
A Stouthearted Man 


Lady: “But didn’t I give you a cake last week?” 
Beggar: “Yes, Ma’am.” 
Lady: “And you are here again?” 
Beggar: “Yes, Ma’am, your cake was nothing to me. 
I used to be a sword swallower.” 
ee ee 


Looks Familiar 
Barber: “‘Haven’t I shaved you before, sir?” 
Customer: “‘No, I got that scar in France.” 
eee 
Necessary Equipment 


Sergeant: “Why is it important not to lose your 
head in an attack?” 
Recruit: “Because that would leave no place to put 
the helmet.” 
°* © e@ 
Logical Reasoning 


A teacher in a rural school was instructing her class 
in the use of antonyms. “Now, children,” she said, 
“what is the opposite of sorrow?” 

“Joy,” shrieked the class in unison. 

“What is the opposite of pleasure?” 

“Pain.” 

“And what is the opposite of woe?” 

“Giddap.” 
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You will get a new ¥ 
enthusiasm in 
your classes... 


Applied 
»-| BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Piper — Fifth Edition 
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STEP-BY-STEP PROCESS 


ao The five fundamental steps in the teaching process are explained in detail below. 
In addition to these five basic instructional steps there is a further breakdown of 
the subject matter for easy teaching and easy learning. For example, each 
- explanation and each sample of a solution is broken down into the proper 
steps that a student should follow in solving problems. 


PLANNED REVIEW FOR MASTERY 


r To assure retention of the principles and applications, there is a periodic planned 
review which is cumulative in nature. Each of these reviews is planned to keep 
alive all knowledges and skills that have been learned in previous lessons. In 
addition there are special sections at the end of the book consisting of drills for 
accuracy and speed and supplementary review problems. 


wo 


SIMPLE TO COMPLEX GRADED SEQUENCE 


The instructional matter and the problems are graded according to their diffi- 
culty and sequence. Easy principles come first and more difficult principles 
come later. Easier problems come first and harder problems come later. To 
prepare students for complex problems, the sub- 
ordinate skills and knowledges are presented 
early so that when a difficult principle is to be 
taught the student has already learned everything 
except the one new principle. 
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by T. W. Kling 
Personnel-Educational Staff Director 
National Office Management Association 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


What are the National Business Entrance 
Tests? Who uses them and why? Why do 
two otherwise unrelated associations co- 
sponsor the development and distribution of 
these tests? These are but a few of the ques- 
tions that are asked by businessmen. 

The National Business Entrance Tests 
are, as their name implies, “‘business tests.” 
They have been especially designed for use 
in hiring office workers. The tests measure 
the applicant’s skills necessary to success- 
fully handle a beginner’s work in one or more 
of the common types of office activity: 
stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, cal- 
culating machine operation, and general 
office clerical work. 


It has been found by many personnel men 
that tests frequently used do not approxi- 
mate actual office conditions. To test the 
applicant’s skill in handling a beginner’s job, 
the most valid type of test is one that simu- 
lates the work conditions that would 
naturally confront the individual. The 
National Business Entrance Tests have been 
found to fulfill this qualification. They are 
excellent determiners of sustained skill in the 
various fields that they cover. It is this 
quality that is of especial value to teachers 
of office personnel. 


There are three series of the National 
Business Entrance Tests, each designed for 
a different purpose. ll are available 
through the National Office Management 
Association, 132 West Chelten Avenue, 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


Long Form General Testing and Screening 
Series. Tests of this series are so-called long 
form tests, each of about two hours’ dura- 
tion. The series is available to companies 
for employment screening and to schools for 
general testing. Tests of this series are 
stenography, typewriting, machine calcula- 
tion, bookkeeping, general office clerical 
(including filing), and business fundamentals 
and general information. The tests are easy 
to administer and complete instructions are 
included. Correction keys are also provided 
for determining the results promptly and 
easily. 

The tests tell you what you want to know; 
namely, whether or not the examinee is 
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National Business Entrance Tests 


capable of satisfactorily handling the work 
in one or more types of office employment, 
Short Form General Testing and Screening 
Series. In response to a number of em- 
ployers who have requested tests in stenog. 
raphy and typewriting that can be ad- 
ministered in less than two hours and that, 
at the same time, will determine the in- 
dividual’s skill-fitness (or lack of it), the 
Joint Committee on Tests recently developed 
two compact tests of approximately one 
hour’s duration each. These tests are recom- 
mended to the employer whose testing time 
is limited. The tests are valid and easy to 
administer and to score. The Short Form 
Tests are excellent substitutes rather than 
replacements for the Long Form series. 


Official Test Center Long Form Test Series. 
The third series of the National Business 
Entrance Tests is similar in many respects 
to the Long Form General Testing and 
Screening Series, but unlike that series, it is 
available for use solely at National Business 
Entrance Test Centers. These centers are 
held each spring in many cities of the United 
States and also in Hawaii. Successful ex- 
aminees are presented with National Busi- 
ness Entrance Test Proficiency Certificates. 
When a job applicant who possesses a 
National Business Entrance Test Proficiency 
Certificate is interviewed, it is reasonably 
certain that he is qualified in the technical 
skill specified on the certificate. It is not 
necessary to determine whether recommen- 
dations by the local school are lenient, fair, 
or severe because the Proficiency Certificate 
is based upon the accomplishment of practi- 
cal work against an accepted standard of | 
proficiency — not upon opinion. 


Individual copies of the Long Form? 
General Testing and Screening Series and 7 
the Short Form General Testing and Screen- ~ 
ing Series may be procured for 50 cents; sets 7 
of six tests (alike or mixed) $2.00; in quan- 
tities of twenty-five, $5.00. The Official © 
Test Center Long Form Series will_not be¥ 
available until early spring. 

For tests or further information regarding 
tests, write to the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, 132 West Chelten Avenue, 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
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